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THE SENIOR PARTNER. 



CHAPTER I. 



MB. ROBERT M^CULLAGH. 



Just ont of Basinghall-street, at the end of an un- 
named court, there stands a house which must have 
been old even at the commencement of the present 
century. So far the march of improvement has 
passed it by. There remains probably some fag-end 
of a lease, or a difficulty regarding adjoining property; 
for otherwise there can be little doubt it would have 
been swept off the face of the earth long ago, and 
the * valuable site' it now occupies covered with new 
offices, chambers, or warehouses; there are plenty 
of all to be let close at hand, as there are, indeed, 
in every street and alley in the heart of London. 
But the modem builder is as insatiable as the grave ! 
He never sees an ancient edifice without longing to 
destroy it. Churches and churchyards, abbeys, 
VOL. !• ^ 




2 THE SENIOB PABTNER. 

palaces, castles, cottages, give him his own way, and 
he would swallow them all. He is the nineteenth- 
century Dragon of Wantley, and it may be that eyen 
at this present moment of writing he has looked 
upon the old house hard by Basinghall-street, and 
marked it for his own. 

A very old house, and one which, though it has 
been used this many a day for business purposes, 
still, with its wide staircase, its heavy balusters, its 
handrail about a foot square, its fine hall and noble 
rooms, appeals mutely against the purposes to which 
it has been turned, and reminds the visitor of a time 
when guests trooped up the easy steps, and a dignified 
hospitality rendered it an honoured abode in the eyes 
of citizens living in the many localities once con- 
sidered choice, before railways were invented and all 
the world went gadding. 

In the year of grace 1854 it had, however, for 
more than a quarter of a century been occupied by a 
wholesale dealer in Scotch confectionery — ^marma- 
lades, biscuits, and other edibles of a like tempting 
and toothsome description. 

Nearly all the ground-floor and basement was 
devoted to the requirements of business ; the rest of 
the house was used for a dwelling. There Mr. 
Sobert McCulIagh — 'plain old Kab,' as he some- 
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times called himself — had made and saved a consider- 
able amount of money; he had established for 
himself a reputation ; he had seen four sons grow to 
manhood, and started three of them out in the 
world ; he had lost his wife ; and he had lived 
with great contentment on a very small sum per 
annum. 

To turn from .Basinghall-street into the court, 
which led to the old house, was like plunging from 
light to darkness — a sudden chill seemed to freeze 
the marrow, even on a warm summer's day, when 
the main thoroughfare was left and the passage 
entered. Not a gleam of sunshine ever irradiated 
the first portion of the way; but after a short 
distance, the court, turning sharply to the left, 
suddenly widened and revealed an opening like a 
tiny square, where four old houses stood side by 
side, forgotten apparently by the external, busy, 
bustling world. 

* As much to yourself as if you were on the top 
of Ben Nevis,' said Mr. McCuUagh, in eulogy of his 
residence. * There may be grander places in London, 
I do not dispute that ; but more comfortable ? no, 
not within or without the bills of mortality.' 

If eontentment can insure happiness, Mr. 
McCuUagh might be accounted a happy man. He 
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was contented with his house, his business, his 
native land, London, the city of his adoption, and 
last, but not least, himself. In the course of his 
whole life he might have made a mistake or two, he 
was not 'just sure;' but we are all liable to make 
mistakes, and he had fallen into fewer errors than 
his fellows. He did not desire a better trade, or a 
better house, or anything he had not got or could not 
get ; it provoked him to hear people say they wanted 
this, that, and the other, instead of being satisfied 
with their lot, and plodding along quietly and con- 
tentedly. 

* The silent sow,' remarked Mr. McCuUagh, re- 
verting to the ingenious simile of earlier days, * sups 
the most brose ; and when ye hear a man grumbling 
for what Providence has not seen fit to give him, 
ye can aye tell pretty nearly what the end of that 
xnan will be.' 

It was towards this palace of content, this retired 
abode, so suited for a contemplative life, that one 
dreary November day a gentleman walked briskly, 
and with a certain eager brightness in his face which 
might have told any passer-by his thoughts were of 
the pleasantest. 

And yet, nevertheless, there came every now and 
then over the brightness a certain anxious expression 
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which obscured the joy, as a passing clond sometimes 
dims the sunshine. 

He had good news to tell ; but not perfectly un- 
alloyed. He could not exactly pre-determine how 
what he wanted to say might be received. Mr. 
McCuUagh, haying been the architect of his own 
fortune, was sometimes given to look disparagingly 
on the edifices erected, and in course of erection, by 
others. 

The great hall-door stood hospitably open, and 
the gentleman walked straight into an office par- 
titioned off and divided into a number of separate 
boxes for desks and clerks. 

Going up to one of these, and putting his head 
over the railing, he asked an old man who was busily 
employed in book-keeping, 

* Is my father in, Mr. Roy ?' 

Mr. Boy was at the moment engaged in ruling 
two red lines at the bottom of a money column, and 
did not take the slightest notice of either the 
question or the questioner till he had finished what 
he was about; then, wiping his pen on a piece of rag 
which hung suspended by a bit of cord from the 
handle of one of the drawers, he answered slowly, 

* Ay, Mr. Robert, you'll find him up above.' 

* Is he at dinner ?' inquired Mr. Robert. 
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* Well, he did speak of taking a bite/ was the 
cautious concession. 

With an impatient gesture the younger man 
turned from the desk, and walked out of the silent 
office, throwing an irritable glance around as he went. 
Everything in it was Scotch, deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully Scotch, from the cheek-bones of the errand-boy 
whom he encountered on the threshold of the 
counting-house, to Mr. Roy, who might, judging 
from his accent, have only arrived from the Land o' 
Cakes on the previous evening. 

He went slowly up the wide easy steps of the oak 
staircase, the gloom of the November afternoon 
seeming to follow and deepen around him the higher 
he ascended, and came to a heavy door, likewise of 
oak, at which he knocked gently. 

' Come in !' cried a sharp clear voice; and thus 
bidden, the young man entered. 

As he opened the door, a girl who had been 
playing ' Di tanti palpitti* with labouring earnest- 
ness upon a decrepit piano, several of the notes in 
which were dumb, rose from a music-stool as rickety 
aft the instrument; and at the same moment a 
homely-looking person, who acted as housekeeper in 
Mr. McCuUagh's establishment, exclaimed in a tone 
of some surprise, 
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' Why, it's Eobert !' 

' So it is, I declare !' said Mr. McCullagh. 

* You're just in time for a bit of dinner ; it will be 
set on in a minute.' 

' I have dined, thank you,' answered the person 
called Eobert, advancing towards the hearth, and 
trying to make head against the gloom, which the 
mere spark of fire burning in the grate seemed to 
deepen rather than decrease, 'an hour and more ago.' 

* 0, come, that won't do,' returned his father; 
' luncheon, or a snack, not dinner, ye know.' 

* All the dinner I ever have, at any rate,' said the 
young man, looking with eyes which could not 
conceal their discontent at the meagre appointments 
of Mr. McCullagh's table, on which a wench, with 
her sleeves tucked up, was placing a piece of roast 
beef that had been, as the housekeeper explained, 

* hotted up,' some smoking potatoes, and a dish of 
greens. 

* Will I light a candle T asked the housekeeper ; 
and having received a gracious assent from Mr. 
McCullagh, the simple preparations were complete. 

* Draw your chair, Eobert ; you'll take a glass of 
ale, at any rate ?' suggested his father. 

'I'll take a glass of ale, thank you,' assented 
Robert, drawing his chair as invited, but employing 
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himself somewhat irreverently the while a blessing 
was being requested, scrutinising the knives and 
forks he could remember from the time he was a 
child. 

No new-fangled things were ever to be found in 
that house. The handles of the knives were green, 
and the blades worn down to half their original length ; 
the forks, likewise green-handled, were steel-pronged ; 
the plate German silver; the dishes commonest 
delf ; the solitary candlestick brass ; the table-linen 
coarse; the service of the roughest. 

* Well, Effie, and how does the music get on ?' 
asked the young man, addressing the young girl, who 
sat opposite to him. 

*MiddlinV she answered; she was Scotch too. 

*Her teacher says she is getting on well,' said 
Mr. McCullagh, wrestling with the joint, which had 
got somewhat dried in the process of re-roasting. 
*I am thinkin*, Janet,' he went on, [^addressing 
his housekeeper, ^Mary has let the meat burn a 

« 

wee.' 

* She has so,' agreed Miss Nicol, * but it is not 

easy to prevent that. It might have been better to 
hash the beef, but I thought you were tired of 
hash.' 

* Tired ! me tired !' echoed Mr. McCullagh ; 
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* what are ye thinking about^ Janet ? I do not 
turn up my nose at good food. I can mind the time 
when I found it hard enough to get any.' 

If this remark was intended as a reflection on his 
son — which is open to doubt, since the worthy 
merchant had a general as well as particular manner 
of delivering such utterances — ^it did not produce any 
apparent effect. The younger Robert had heard too 
many statements of the kind in former times to 
attach much weight to them now. He stared into 
the dim distance whilst the dialogue proceeded, 
looking as much an anachronism amongst his own 
relations — both Miss Nicol and Effie were some far- 
away connections of the McC\illaghs — as Mr. McCul- 
lagh and his household belongings did amongst the 
decaying splendours of that ancient mansion. 

The architect of his own fortune was a small 
mean-looking man, with straight sandy hair, a 
shrewd shrewish nose, eyes so light as to be almost 
colourless, a face perfectly clean save for freckles, a 
wide mouth, a long upper lip, and a forehead moder- 
ately high. His son, on the contrary, had dark 
hair which curled a little naturally, dark eager eyes 
shaded by lashes so long as to give at times an 
almost womanish expression to his face ; his upper 
lip was short, his mouth almost weak, his whiskers 
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large ; he looked about a head taller than his father, 
and was about half as broad again. He carried him- 
self well, spoke well, had 'mixed in the world, and 
adopted its usages and modes of expression ; yet the 
elder McCullagh had more sense in his little finger 
than the younger in his whole body, and the old man, 
so called, not because he was actually old, but merely 
to distinguish him from the juniors of his family, as 
heartily despised his first-bom for his paucity of 
brains as his son despised him for his want of 
polish. 

There ensued a short silence. Mr. McCullagh 
helped himself plentifully to vegetables ere pushing 
the dishes over to his fepiale belongings, and devoted 
himself to his frugal dinner as though it had been 
an aldermanic feast. Miss Nicol and her niece ate 
the driest and most burnt portions of the meat, and 
made no attempts at conversation. Sobert was a 
complete wet blanket in that house : just as effectually 
as the family damped his spirits did he depress 
theirs. Between himself and his father there yawned 
a gulf almost as long and as wide as the whole term 
of his natural existence ; and though peace had for 
years prevailed so far as angry word or hot controversy, 
it seemed, to say the least of the matter, unlikely 
that the chasm would ever be bridged over now. 
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The silence was broken by Mr. McGullagh taking 
up the beer-jug and peering curiously at its con- 
tents ; after that scrutiny he set it down again, and 
said, 

* Maybe, Robert, ye would take a dash of whisky 
instead of the ale. This seems to be almost the last 
of the barrel.' 

' Thank you,' answered his son. ' t should 
prefer the whisky.' 

*I think myself ale is apt to lie cold on the 
stomach,' remarked Mr. McCuUagh, pushing the 
despised beverage over to Miss Nicol, who accepted 
the beer as she had taken the chips of roast beef. 
* EflSe, get out the bottle like a good girl, will ye ?' 
he added, presenting her with the key of the garde- 
du-vin, which he always kept safe and sound in his 
own pocket, trusting the custody of it, save for a 
minute, as on the present occasion, neither to man, 
woman, nor child. 

* Take more, take more,' he cried, as his son 
poured a very small modicum into his tumbler, and 
prepared to fill up the glass with water. * What's 
the good of spoiling prime Uquor in that way ?' 

Nothing loth, perhaps, the younger man availed 
himself of this invitation ; possibly he was not sorry 
to fortify his own spirits with Dutch courage. His 
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father watched him, and said, 'That's right;' for 
there chanced to be one point on which Mr. McCul- 
lagh could be not merely liberal, but generous, and 
that was ' Usquebagh.' 

He grudged a penny wherewith to buy matches, 
but he opened gallon jars of whisky in a manner as 
genial as remarkable. 

And no better ' wheskey,' as he called it, ever 
came south. How he got it, from whom, and whence, 
were secrets Mr. McCullagh trusted not to man bom 
of woman. He knew the weakness inherent in man's 
nature from that origin, and was quite of opinion 
that ' three people might keep a matter quiet if two 
were away.' 

' You are dining earlier, are you not, father ?' 
asked his son, who certainly had not intended to 
make a fourth at the social board. 

*It's sooner than my usual,' answered Mr. 
McCullagh. ' I keep to five o'clock now, as I took 
to five o'clock when I first started in business on my 
own account, as the best hour at which a man en- 
gaged in trade can dine in London. The banks 
close at four ; all the letters should be ready for 
posting; it's just the most suitable time in every 
way that can be found ; but it so happens to-day I 
want to go to Holbom to see Kenneth.' 
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* Is he in town ?' asked Mr. Robert McCullagh 
junior, without any special elation of voice or manner, 
though Kenneth was his brother. 

' Ay, he's in town,' answered Mr. McCullagh, 

* with his father-in-law that's to be.' 

' What ! is Kenneth going to be married ?' said 
Bobert, surprised. 

* Have ye no heard of it ?' exclaimed Miss Nicol, 
with a visible increase of animation. * Why, we 
knew three days ago.' 

* He hasn't written to me for three weeks,' was 
the reply. 

'It wasn't settled then,' explained Mr. McCul- 
lagh, * but it is now.' 

' Who is she ?' inquired his son, with a faint 
show of interest. 

* The daughter of his master — no less,' said Mr. 
McCullagh, repressed glee visible in every feature. 

* Kenneth, as ye know, was aye canny, but, my faith, 
he has done weel for himself now. She is not only, 
as I am given to understand, a weel-favoured young 
woman, but she does not come to him with an empty 
hand. How much fortune do ye suppose her father 
is going to settle on her when they come together ? 
Just give a guess, Bobert ;' the first portion of which 
Christian name, it may be remarked, the Scotch 
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merchant prononnoed as if it were an exclusively 
French production. 

The junior Eobert, affecting an interest in the 
matter he did not feel, said it was impossible for him 
to guess : would his father, he suggested, give some 
clue? 

* What would ye say to five hundred pounds ?' 
asked Mr. McCullagh, ' putting himself foi'ward/ as 
he expressed it, ' for a help of cheese,' and, ' break- 
ing a bittock' off the oat-cake, both of which luxuries 
Mary now placed upon the table, in addition to a 
pat of butter, printed, possibly by some one possessed 
of a fine sense of irony, with the image of a cow. 
*What would ye say to five hundred?' and Mr. 
McCullagh, relishing with an exceeding delight the 
exquisite humour of this question, winked across at 
Miss Nicol as he propounded it for the second time. 

Eobert junior saw the wink, and knew there was 
something behind ; nevertheless he answered boldly, 

' Why, I should say five hundred was a very good 
dot for a fellow in Kenneth's position.' 

* And if I went up a figure or two higher — sup- 
pose to seven fifty ?' 

* That Kenneth may count himself very lucky,' 
said the elder son ; ' I am sure I wish him joy.' 

* And so ye may, my lad,' cried Mr. McCullagh, 
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measuring himself out a certain allowance of whisky, 
which was his regular custom, though he sometimes, 
often indeed, supplemented that certain allowance 
with ' an eke.' ' So ye may. Kenneth is to have 
three thousand pounds down with her, that is settled 
upon his good wife, ye understand.' 

' An that's not all ye have to tell. Mister McCul- 
lagh,' here broke in Miss Nicol jubilantly, the while 
Kobert was engaged in following Charles Lamb's 
example, and damning the unknown woman at a 
venture, — ' that's not all ; there's more to the back 
of it.' 

'Bo you mean more money?' asked Eobert, look- 
ing in amazement from one to the other. 

' Money's worth, money's worth,' said Mr. McCul- 
lagh complacently ; ' there's, as I have said, three 
thousand to be tied up on the wife, and Kenneth is 
to be taken into pairtnership.' 

Bobert sat for a moment literally dumfounded. 
If any one save his father had told him such a tale 
he would have said it was not true, and even as 
matters stood he could scarcely credit the evidence 
of his own ears. If it were so, how would his father 
receive the news he had a couple of hours before con- 
sidered so good ? There must be some hitch — the 
thing was not possible. 
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' But I always thought his master was in a large 
way of business/ he ventured after that moment's 
pause. 

' So he is ; he has a fine trade.' 

* Then if that be the case, what is Kenneth to 
put in ?' 

'Just himself: no more, no less.' 

* No money ?' 

* Deil a halfpenny. Ye see, the way of it's this,' 
and Mr. McGullagh, pushing his chair a little way 
from the table, waxed confidential : ' old Johnstone's 
not so young as he was, say, fifty year ago, and he 
begins to feel that. He has no son to take his place, 
and the business is getting a trifle too much for him. 
There is only the one daughter, and she has a fancy 
for Kenneth. The old man sees what Kenneth has 
in him, and considers she might go a good deal 
further and fare a good deal worse. So, to cut a 
long story short, they talked and they better talked 
the matter over ; and the upshot of it all is, Kenneth 
is to marry the daughter and take the management of 
the Liverpool business, while the father and mother 
go to Glasgow ; they're Scotch, as ye're aware.' 

* I could have sworn it !' thought Bobert 
viciously, but he only said aloud he had not been 
aware of the fact. 
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* That's strange/ commented Mr. McGuUagh ; 
' but to be sore^ you and Kenneth never did stable 
your horses well together. However, to return to 
what I was saying, Mister and Mistress Johnstone 
go to Glasgow to spend the evening of their days 
among their own people (he has a branch house at 
Glasgow now), and the young wife and Kenneth 
will bide at Liverpool. It is a great chance for a 
beginner like him. Here's health and prosperity to 
them both, anyway ;' and Mr. McCullagh drained 
his tumbler in indication of his sincerity. 

' Here's health and prosperity to them both,' re- 
peated Miss Nicol, sipping a little ale. 

' Health and prosperity,' murmured Effie, almost 
in a whisper, to her glass of water. 

' I am sure I wish them every happiness,' said 
Robert, following his father's example ; but feehng 
at the same time he wished them nothing of the 
kind, and that the tidings he had just heard were 
gall and wormwood to him. 

* When will ye be coming to tell us something of 
the same sort, Eobert ?' asked Miss Nicol, with as 
much sly jauntiness as she could possibly induce 
her manner to assume. 

* 0, there's time enough,' Mr. McCullagh an 
swered for him benignantly. 

VOL. I. G 
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* I emme here io-daj to tell joa sometbiiig, sir,' 
■dd Bobert, «eiiing this oppcvtimitj of spe«kmg ere 
his eourmge ooxed awB j altogether. ^ I thought it 
pretty good news, bnt of course jours altogether 
dwarfs mine.' 

* What is it like T inquired Mr. McCnllagh, draw- 
ing cantionsi J back into his shell as he asked the 
question, and dropping the almost conyiTial tone he 
had adopted. 'Are je going to be married too, 
Bobert?* 

* No, sir, I am not — at least, not at present.' 

* When is it to be ?* asked his parent. 

* I am sure I do not know,' answered the young 
man. * I must first find the lady.' 

' Then what was it ye came here to tell 
me?' 

'When you have quite finished your dinner I 
wish you would giye me five minutes alone.' 

' There is nothing to prevent your speaking out 
now,' answered Mr. McCullagh severely. ' We have 
no secrets among us in this house.' 

' Still, sir — ' began Robert. 

' Well, well, if it must be so,' interrupted his 
fjEither impatiently; and seizing the candle, and, 
without a word of apology, leaving Miss Nicol and 
her niece in a darkness scarcely relieved by a gleam 
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of firelight, lie led the way down the wide stair- 
case to a room on the ground-floor, muttering as 
he did so the encouraging words, ^Pack o' non- 
sense !' 



CHAPTEE IL 

MR. m'cullagh's antecedents. 

Accident had a larger share in compassing Mr. 
McGuUagh's worldly prosperity than that gentle- 
man would have cared to acknowledge. 

By this it is not meant that he might not have 
succeeded, no matter in what manner of craft he had 
essayed to brave the business seas. He was scarcely 
the man to sink in any waters ; but it is open to 
question whether in other lines of life he would have 
done so well as chanced to be the case amongst jam- 
pots and casks of ' sweeties.' 

He did not enter on the commercial voyage with 
any definite idea — or any idea, in fact, at all — of 
trading in Scotch goods. When he started for 
London he had no settled plan whatever, except to 
find a certain uncle Sobert, who had done well for 
himself amongst the Southerners, and no convictions 
save that Greenock was too small him, and that it 
was better to begin the business struggle un- 
encumbered by the proximity of needy relations. 
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His father, the son of a right honest weaver at 
Paisley, who had brought up a large family on the 
slenderest of means, was a shopkeeper in a very 
small way at Greenock. Few things of a hnmble 
sort but were sold in that general shop — marbles 
and meal, candles and comfits, pork and pickles, 
salt herrings and stationery, butter and biscuits, 
threads and tea, to say nothing of salt, sugar, 
needles, pins, tape, gingerbread, flour, treacle, and 
all the hundred items the poor require daily, and 
most of which they can buy in penn'orths. 

Early and late both father and mother worked, 
but all they could make barely served to keep the 
wolf from the door. They had to give credit or 
lose their customers, and sometimes the customers 
were dishonest, sometimes unfortunate ; therefore, 
what with bad debts and the keep of many children, 
the Greenock dealer found himself unable to get 
much before the world. 

In the family annals frequent mention was made 
of a certain uncle Bobert, who, being a 'sperrity 
chiel,' had done ^ richt weel,' and sent his father and 
mother down now and again pound notes and 
presents of tea, flannel, coats, and suchlike. 

He had walked every step of the way to the 
English metropolis. He ^ took the notion' one fine 
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day of trying his luck, and, starting with abont nine- 
pence in his pocket, literally * worked' his jonmey 
to London. No job had been too hot or too heavy 
for this resolute boy; his adventures, so said his 
friends, with more truth than is generally to be 
found in the statements of friends, would have filled 
a book. Steadily he tramped on, refusing all offers 
of employment by the road, save such as supplied 
his daily need, till he reached London footsore, pen- 
niless, friendless. 

Ere long, however, he got his chance — that 
chance which, 'tis said, comes once to every man — 
and improved it. * And now,' observed his relations, 
^ he is quite a gentleman, has a big house and ser- 
vants of his own, and is married to a minister's 
daughter.' 

It may have been that these descriptions of 
wealth and distinction won in the vague English 
land fired the imagination of the younger Robert; 
or that, to use the idea common enough amongst 
the lower Irish, he ' strained after his namesake.' 
Anyhow, whatever the cause, the result was quite 
certain : Robert, the son of David, the son of An- 
drew, after carefully considering the result of all his 
parents' so early rising and so late taking rest, came 
to the conclusion he would follow his uncle Robert's 
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example^ and make London the richer and Scotland 
the poorer by one leal man. 

He did not, however, leave the paternal home in 
like case, and with as little preparation. 

He announced his intention, and was made some- 
what a hero of in consequence. He wrote to his 
nncle when he might expect the felicity of seeing his 
kinsman. The whole family prepared presents 
wherewith to propitiate the Joseph who had gone 
down into Egypt. One remembered how fond Rab 
had been of this, and another how much * Roebert' 
had thought of that. By some means a good-sized 
hamper was filled, and the younger Roebert instructed 
how to produce these productions of fair Scotia by 
degrees, so as to allow no single delicacy to pass 
unnoticed — shortbread, mutton hams, hung beef, 
' Finnan baddies,' some excellent marmalade, splendid 
currant jelly, cheese made from goats' milk, and 
various other specialties which all the McCuUagh 
connection had contributed, to say nothing of some 
prime whisky — got one night on board the Belfast 
steamer at Greenock, and was carried away from the 
banks of the Clyde for ever. Arran and Ailsa faded 
from view, and Mr. Robert McCuUagh, dreadfully 
seasick, disappeared likewise, and was seen no more 
till a wan semblance of himself appeared as the 
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Scotch steamer made her way past Carrickfergus 
Castle. 

The young fellow, who was known and trusted in 
his native town, carried commissions with him to 
Belfast, Dublin, and London that more than re- 
couped all he had to spend on the roundabout sea- 
voyage; and, so far, the advantage was with him 
over his more adventurous relative. 

On the other hand, he missed many an experience 
his namesake found useful in his after life, and 
arrived in London as ignorant and as prejudiced as 
when he walked across the gangway from the quay 
to the steamer's deck at Greenock. 

If, in the course of events, it had so occurred 
that his uncle could have given the raw young 
Scotchman a start in life, his career'had never been 
chronicled in these pages. 

He would have commenced his London experi- 
ences under totally different auspices : been found a 
desk, if not in his uncle's office, at least in the office 
of some acquaintance, where he would have thought 
himself lucky if he gained an advance of ten pounds 
a year, and succeeded at thirty to the post and salary 
of manager, or gained such a connection as would 
enable him, with the help of what he might have 
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saved and a fair amount of credit, to start on his 
own acconnt. 

This is most probably what wonld have occurred 
had he found the person he expected ready to greet 
his arrival in London. It is what happens to most 
steady young men who come to the City to make 
their fortune. They fall into a certain groove and 
continue in it. The element of chance enters very 
little into their subsequent success or failure ; men 
travel through life when a beaten road is pointed out 
for them to take ; they explore life when thrown on 
their own resources in a strange place, without a 
single soul to say, ' This is your way.' 

Young McCullagh, when he arrived in London, 
found himself in a very unknown region indeed, and 
placed in a very difficult position ; he had calculated 
upon his uncle's assistance, and behold his uncle 
was dead. He had been buried four days before 
Bobert, arrayed in his best suit of clothes, the cut 
of which could not be considered fashionable, walked 
into the office in Benet's-hill and asked to see him. 

* I am a&aid ye can't do that,' answered a middle- 
aged man, in accents which struck home to Eobert's 
heart as broadly delightfully Scotch, ' for he's deid.' 

Robert staggered back. 
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' Deid !' he repeated next instant incredulonsly ; 
* ye're jokin'.' 

* 'Deed I am not ; what for would I joke ? It is 
not mnch of a joke to him^ I'm a-thinking.' 

From which remark it need not be inferred the 
speaker felt any fear concerning his late principal's 
position in the next world. All he meant was that 
Mr. McCullagh's standing in this had been so good^ 
it seemed a pity he was compelled to relinquish it. 

* Didn't ye know ?' went on the clerk, looking 
with grave curiosity at Bobert, who was, indeed, 
thrown quite off his balance by the sudden check he 
thus met. ' Didn't ye know ?' 

*Kiiow! If I had known I wouldn't be here!' 
retorted this latest importation from the Land o' 
Cakes. 'Know! how should I know? The last 
letter we had from him he was well and like being 
well.' 

* You were acquent with him, then ?' this tenta- 
tively. 

* Acquent ? no. I never set eyes on him in all 
my life ; but he was my uncle.' 

* Ye don't mean that !' — the expression of in- 
credulity was natural if not complimentary. 

*I do, and that's why I came to London. 0, 
why couldn't he have died before or after ?' 
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The young fellow's distress was very genuine. 
It was the most genuine of all distress, indeed — that 
which appertains to self. 

* Did ye think he'd give ye a berth ?' asked the 
clerk. 

' Ay, or find me one.' 

* And what will ye do now ?' 

* I don't know ; go hang myself, maybe.' 

' I wouldn't do that yet,' advised the other. ' I'd 
go first, I think, and see Mistress McCullagh.' 

' What like is she ?' 

' I never saw her to my knowledge; but no doubt 
she could help ye.' 

*Who is keeping on this business?' asked the 
young man, instead of instantly profiting by his 
friend's advice. ' Had he a partner ?' 

'No, nobody but his own self. Mr. Frickell, 
who was his chief clerk, is managing the business. 
He will keep things going till the sons get up a bit ; 
but I wouldn't see him, if I was you ; he'd only have 
to ask the mistress, and you may as well ask her 
direct. It wouldn't be so easy for her to refuse you 
as another.' 

It was poor advice ; but as it seemed the best 
he was likely to obtain, Robert McCullagh made his 
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way straight to Douglity-street, where his uncle, 
when living, had resided. 

How diflferent the aspect of the streets from that 
they had home an hour previously ! Then, they 
seemed paved with gold ; now, the young man felt 
he had never trodden drearier flintier thoroughfares. 

Arrived in Doughty-street, he found much diffi- 
culty : first, in making the servant understand what 
he wanted; and second, in inducing her to convey 
his message up-stairs ; but at length he succeeded so 
far in his endeavours as to find himself in a good- 
sized apartment situate on the ground-floor, awaiting 
his aunt's appearance. 

After keeping him waiting for about ten minutes, 
she appeared : a, to him, awful presence — a * fash- 
ionable madam,' he said afterwards, ' with her cap- 
strings flying and her dress rustling, and her head 
well up in the air ; and so full of conceit she scarce 
seemed to like to think her feet touched the carpet.' 

'You wished to see me,' she said, in what he 
mentally called her mincing English tongue ; * you 
sent your name in, I think, as — as Mr. Kobert 
McCullagh.' 

' That is right,' he answered. *I am sore grieved 
to hear of your husband's death. He was my uncle, 
ye'll understand.' 
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The lady touched her eyes with a very fine pocket-- 
handkerchief; then running her fingers dreamily 
ronnd the stitched border she remarked^ 'He always 
led me to understand he had some very poor rela- 
tions.' 

'As to that — ' began the young fellow hotly; 
then he stopped, feeling discretion might, in this 
case, be the better part of valour. * Your husband 
was poor himself when he came to London,' he went 
on, after a moment's pause, 'and he never forgot 
those he left poor behind him. If he had lived, I 
am very sure he would have given me a helping 
hand to make my way too ; and so I venture to ask 
if ye will be so good as to write a word to your 
manager and bid him find me something to do, no 
matter how small, I don't care what it is, till I can 
turn myself round a bit. I'll carry out parcels or 
sweep the cfl&ce.' 

She crossed her soft white hands one over the 
other, and surveyed them complacently ere she an- 
swered, 

' That would not do at all.' 

' Then what will do ?' he asked, all in a hurry. 
* I'll not stand nice, whatever you bid me turn to. 
I'll try my hardest to pleasure ye.' 

' You see,' she said, not answering his question 
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direct, but still caressing those fair false hands, * I 
have my children to consider.' * 

'The Lord forbid I should prevent your doing 
that !' he exclaimed, with fervour. 

* And I am afraid it would be a sad drawback to 
them hereafter if people knew their father had such 
sadly necessitous relations.' \ 

There was that in her tone which aroused all 
Bobert's resentment. 

' We're willing to work for what we eat, ma'am,' 
he said a little hotly. 

* Yes, but don't you see — ' she began, and then 
paused and hesitated. ' I am afraid,' she continued 
sweetly, * I can scarcely explain what I mean with- 
out hurting your feelings.' 

' Don't mind my feelings a hair,' said Robert 
energetically. 

' Your goodness makes it all the harder for me 
to say that I really am afraid I cannot do much to 
help you. I could not possibly have you at the 
ofl&ce ; you see you stand now where my husband 
began, and his children where he left oflf. They are 
in the rank he raised himself to, and you are in the 
rank he rose from.' 

' And do ye think, mem, I couldn't raise myself 
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too?' in a gradual crescendo, delivered in forcible 
Scotch. 

*I hope and trust you will/ was the reply; *but 
I would rather it was not near us. I am afraid I 
naust seem somewhat unkind ; but as for giving you 
a situation in the office where my sons will one day 
be principals, it's a thing not to be thought of. My 
poor husband was always anxious for his children to 
rise in the world (he thought a great deal of the 
world, Mr. Robert ; though a truly religious man he 
attached great weight to its opinions and prejudices), 
and I really could not, now he is no longer here, 
run counter to what I know were his cherished con- 
victions ;' and Mrs. McCullagh, having with Spartan 
firmness given expression to this resolve, put her 
halidkerchief to her eyes and wept a little. 

Bobert looked at her with a feeling of impotent 
aversion he was at no pains to conceal. 

'I'm very certain, mem,' he said, 'that your 
poor husband, as ye call him, would never have 
wished ye to put a slight on one of the stock he 
sprang from; but, however, that is all past and gone. 
There's no use talking about last year's snow, or 
about help from a man who is lying in his grave ; 
so here's wishing ye good-morning, mem ;' and the 
speaker made a step towards the door. 
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She had not hoped to get rid of him so easily. 
She had dreaded remonstrances and importunities^ 
reproaches and all the disagreeable items which make 
np; as a rule^ the adjuncts of a regular scene. She 
ought accordingly to have felt relieved and thankful; 
and yet there was something in the young man's 
face and manner which caused her to fear his silence 
more than another's wrath. 

*I am sure/ she began, rising, but making no 
gesture of farewell, ' I sympathise with you most 
truly. I can understand how bitterly disappointed 
you must feel. You will admit yourself hereafter, I 
think, it was a wild-goose chase coming to London ; 
but that does not make your position any less hard 
now. You will want money to return home. Most 
likely you depended upon receiving some pecuniary 
assistance from your uncle ; you must allow me to 
help you. As you may imagine, I have been put to 
heavy expenses of late ; but so far as ten pounds go, 
I can manage. Will ten pounds be enough ?' she 
tidded, looking with a certain fascination at the in- 
scrutable smile his lips wore. 

* Thank ye,' he said ; * ten pounds will be more 
than enough.' 

* You are quite welcome to that,' she answered^ 
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relieved ; and drawing out her purse she laid down 
ten golden guineas on the table-cover. 

Bobert watched her in silence, looking sometimes 
at the money, as she placed one piece beside ano- 
ther, then at her handsome face, again considering 
her white hands and taper fingers. 

' You are sure that will be suflScient ?' she said 
questioningly. 

' Sure and certain/ he replied, stretching out his 
hand, which was hard and brown, and showed evi- 
dence of the work it had already done, and pushing 
the gold across to where she stood. ' Take back 
your money, mem, and much good may it do ye. I 
am not a beggar, and I am not going back to my 
own country; and maybe some day ye'll meet me 
where ye would rather not, and remember ye refused 
me what I asked when ye may wish to forget it.' 

Having delivered himself of which astounding 
sentence, Bobert walked out of the room, opened 
the hall-door for himself, and found himself in the 
street. 

The whole world of London was before him, yet 
he decided to retrace his steps to St. Benet's-hill. 

* Well, did ye see her ?' asked his countryman. 

* 0, ay, I saw her right enough,' he answered. 

* And what is she going to do for ye ?' inquired 

VOL. I. D 
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the othw, who certainly expected Mr. McCuUagh's 
nephew had come back to take possession of a stool 
in the office which chanced at that moment to be 
vacant. 

* Nothing,' was the explicit answer. 

* Nothing !' repeated the listener. 

* Just that/ agreed Robert. 

*Why, what reason did she give? didn't she 
believe ye were his nephew ?' 

' No fear of that ; she believed it true enough, 
but she wants none of his kith or kin coming after 
her.' 

*No?' this interrogatively, and without commit- 
ting the speaker to any opinion with respect to Mrs. 
McCuUagh's wishes. 

* She's a wonderful woman,' went on the young 
man. ' She has crape on her dress a yard deep, but 
I misdoubt me if she has a bit of grief in her heart. 
She made believe to cry once or twice, but she was 
not able to wring out a tear.' 

* She's left sole executrix,' said the other mys- 
teriously. 

^ I am not surprised. I deemed as much,' was 
the- answer. 

^ And' what do ye think ye '11 do now ?' asked the 
clevk. 
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* I don't know — I can't tell. Man ! it takes 
more nor an hour or two to get over a shock of this 
sort.' 

' That's true. Ye'U maybe be considering aboat 
going back again.' 

' Do ye mean home to Scotland ? No, I'm just 
as well here ;' wherein Mr. McCullagh conveyed, per- 
haps unintentionally, the reason why so few Scotch 
youths ever do retrace their steps northward. 

' I won't say ye're wrong,' remarked the other. 

' No, I'm right ; there's work of a certainty to be 
found in a big town like this.' 

* Ay, but the trouble's to find it.' 

' She wanted me to go back. She counted down 
ten golden guineas for the purpose.' 

*Did she, now!' 

*And I told her to keep her money, that I 
wanted none of it.' 

^ Man, wasn't that foolish ?' exclaimed the clerk. 

*Well, I'll admit it maybe wasn't over-wise,' 
conceded Robert, * but she angered me. I felt just 
beside myself with rage.' 

* It's aye best to keep cool,' said the other ; ' see 
now, if ye'd kept cool ye might have beea tea 
guineas the richer, and I dare believe ye're not over- 
burdened with money.' 
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* I could do with more/ answered Robert 
dryly. 

' Well, I am afraid I can't stand talking to ye any 
longer,' remarked his countryman. 'Mr. Frickell 
mightn't like it. But if ye think I can help ye 
with advice, or speaking a word, I shall be going out 
to my dinner in about half an hour, and ye might 
wait for me at the tavern round the corner in 
Thames-street.' 

* Thank you, I'll do that,' said the future mer- 
chant ; ' and maybe ye could put me in the way of 
finding a decent lodging.' 

' No doubt I might,' was the answer ; and so 
they parted. 

When they met again, which they did duly and 
truly at the expiration of half an hour, Mr. Ander- 
son — such being the name of the late Mr. McGul- 
lagh's clerk — told the young man he could recom- 
mend him to a very decent house, where, if the 
lodgings did not chance to be vacant, he would cer- 
tainly be directed to some that were. 

Over a glass of toddy, compounded in haste and 
swallowed with precipitation, the pair cemented a 
friendship which it is only right to say remained 
unimpaired through years ; and Mr. Anderson said 
he would just turn the matter over in his mind, and 
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consider whether he could not send his master's 
nephew to some one Kkely to give * him employ.' 

* Ye say ye don't mind what ye do,' he remarked. 

*Not a bit, except stand idle,' was the ready 
answer. 

' Weel, weel, just content yourself for a day or 
two, and I'll see what can be done. Only mind, 
don't come near our office. Now the mistress is 
set against ye it might be worth my place to be seen 
talking to ye.' 

The young fellow nodded. * I'll no bring ye 
into trouble,' he answered reassuringly. 

Mr. Anderson proved much better than his word. 
The very next day Robert received intelligence that 
a certain Mr. McHaffey, who had sensibly abbrevi- 
ated his name to Haffey, could find something for 
him to do till he had time to ^ look round ;' and the 
young fellow accordingly found himself the same 
afternoon seated at a desk in a wholesale potato 
warehouse situate in Tooley-street, where his duties, 
though constant, were not so onerous as to preclude 
his devoting a considerable amount of thought as to 
how he was to push himself on in the world. It 
was then chance directed his future steps into the 
' Scotch trade.' No need to state that of the various 
delicacies he brought to London as propitiatory gifts 
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for his uncle, Mrs. McCuUagh never beheld even a 
pot of marmalade. All the store which would keep 
he kept, giving the more perishable articles, such as 
' Finnan haddies,' to Mr. Anderson. Far too care- 
ful to consume luxuries of any sort himself, he 
found as time went on that he could * place' most of 
his good things advantageously as presents. 

* He lost nothing by it,' to use his own expres- 
sion ; he found the English generous, and a well- 
bestowed mutton ham or paper of ' sweeties' returned 
him many and many a time admirable interest. 

Little by little he planted his stock out, without 
any idea of ultimate profit except that which might 
accrue in the way of social intercourse or business 
friendship from such small offerings; but after a 
time, to his astonishment, he began to be asked to 
procure further supplies of articles so exceptionally 
excellent. 

He had not dreamt of any such result ; but when 
he saw fruit so soon ripening where he had dropped 
his little presents into the ground, he began to ask 
himself whether here might not be an opening; whe- 
ther in this way, and without interfering in the least 
with his present occupation, he could not commence 
to turn an honest penny. At the end of his cogita- 
tions he wrote down to his father : 
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^I think I could *' do a wee'' if I had some of 
these things in London to sell. All I brought up 
was weel liked, and the people I gave them to would 

cheerfully pay for more. When Duncan Stewart 
comes to London I wish ye could put up a hamper 
and let him bring it. If ye can't lie out of the siller 
I will manage to scrape enough together and send it 
down.' 

Mr. McGullagh senior did manage to ^ lie out o' 
the siller/ and ere long his son returned the money, 
accompanied by an order for a further supply of 
goods, which were this time to be despatched by sea. 
* I believe there is something to be done,' wrote the 
young man ; and when his father read the letter, he 
said, ' If there is anylbhing to be done he'll do it ;' 
while his mother observed, ' She had always been 
very sure Babbie would light on his feet.' 

Little by little, month by month, year by year, 
the business grew and flourished. Those were not 
the days, remember, reader, when housewives 
thought it was cheaper to buy preserves than to 
make them, and when they believed raspberry and 
currant jams could be obtained just as genuine from 
the nearest oilman as out of their copper pans. 
Bought articles had then to be pure and excellent to 
stand the test of domestic competition. Women at 
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idikhhid £rir ere kng to he leekoned amcHigst the 
lost srts ; thej coold ^ice hee^ and make pickles, 
and Tnannfartore cheese-cakes ; and therefore goods 
turned oat wholesale had to he xerj good in- 
deed to hear eomparison with Uiose produced at 
home. 

Now ereiything Hr. McCoDagh sold was of the 
Teiy hest quality, and his fiune and his connection 
gradoally swelled, till he felt himself justified in 
giring llr. Haffey notice and taking a little cellar in 
Wormwood-street. 

* It's an awful risk,' he said to Mr. Anderson, 
referring to the rent, which was ten pounds sterling 
a year ; * bat I beUeye I can make it off. I'll try 
my hardest, at any rate.' 

When a man tries his hardest he generally sac- 
ceeds, and Mr. Robert McGoIlagh succeeded. 
Through his father, who, though a poor man, was 
well known as an honest one, he first got a certain 
amount of credit from a large wholesale house ; that 
house was his reference when in turn he wanted to 
deal with another in a somewhat different line of 
business. How his trade grew he could scarcely 
have told ; but it did grow, and ere he had been six 
years in London he found himself in a position to 
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negotiate for the house in Basinghall-street and take 
a wife. 

They were two momentous steps to venture upon 
in the course of a single twelvemonth, but Bobert 
McCuUagh did not lack courage. If the wife did 
not turn out so good an investment as the house it 
was scarcely his fault. A business can be entered 
upon by degrees — not so marriage ; a man can get 
rid of a business — he cannot get rid of a wife ; he 
can mould and shape his trade — he who can mould 
and shape a wife must be clever indeed. 

In his after life Mr. McCullagh never voluntarily 
referred to the period when there was a Mistress 
McCullagh. Wisely, perhaps, he permitted that 
part of his experience to lapse. The matrimonial 
venture did not on the whole prove a success, and 
the wife wisely and considerately resolved the dis- 
tasteful partnership in the best way possible — she 
died. 

But before she died she left behind some very 
tangible proofs of her existence in the shape of four 
healthy boys. In her husband's memory she left 
marks, perhaps even more traceable. 

For the marriage proved most unhappy : not as 
marriages do in the modern sense, in an era when 
men and women can slip off the yoke as easily as a 
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loose garment, but in a perhaps more unpleasant, 
though less pi^blic, manner. 

How irksome he had felt her companionship, or 
rather want of companionship, he scarcely realised 
till he was relieved of it for ever. She, on the con- 
trary, understood perfectly well how totally uncon- 
genial she found him, and, as is the manner of some 
wives, she took the whole of her own little world 
into her confidence on the subject of his shortcom- 
ings. 

And yet in no one essential point could Mr. 
McGullagh be considered a bad husband. He did 
not starve his wife or beat her, he did not drink, he 
did not give her even a pretext for jealousy ; accord- 
ing to his lights he was just, and on occasion could 
be generous ; but still, as she said, ' his ways broke 
her heart;' and those who knew her best always 
believed she died as much from inability to bend his 
will as &om disease. 

When he first met her at the house of a mutual 
acquaintance she was a young silly girl, the only 
child of a small builder, reported to be worth some 
money; perfectly destitute of mental resources — 
possessed of a pretty face, a slight graceful figure, a 
fluent tongue, an incessant laugh, high spirits, and 
ft love of dress. 
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Mr. McCullagh said she was a ' bonnie lass' and 
had ' nice eyes of her own/ but whether he had ever 
quite forgotten a certain other * lassie' left behind in 
Scotland, who was as unlike Annie Mostin as we 
are led to believe Norah Creina was unlike Lesbia, 
is, to say the least of the matter, doubtful. 

What could be considered by no means doubtful, 
however, is that he liked the notion of her money. 
He wanted a housekeeper, and he desired a home; 
he wished to have ' his meals regular.' It struck 
him that a wife, more especially one who did not 
come with her hand empty, might enable him to 
secure all these advantages upon very easy terms. 
Then certainly she was pretty ; if she did not chance 
to be quite the style he most admired, it would have 
been hard for any man to look upon her face with- 
out favour. Further, she liked him ; perhaps be- 
cause he was diflferent from all the men she had 
previously come in contact with ; perhaps also be- 
cause he took less notice of her. Add to these 
reasons that they were both young, that the lady, at 
whose house they often met, was an enthusiastic 
match-maker, that Mr. Mostin's worldly and social 
position was much above that of the young Scotch 
plodder, and it may easily be imagined Bobert 
McCullagh soon began to weigh the pros and cons 
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of 'telling her his mind/ and ere long decided the 
beam inclined to matrimony. 

* ril just marry her/ he said to himself; and as 
neither Miss Mostin nor her father threw any ob- 
stacle in his way, he did marry her, and repented 
doing so every after hour of his wedded life. 

It never occurred to him that when she became a 
wife she would not * settle down.' He had been wont 
to regard her flighty ways, her foolish laughter, her 
silly talk, just as a horsedealer might view the antics 
of a colt. 

'You'll soon get out of all that,' he considered, 
regarding her and her girlish companions with grim 
disapproval. 'It is a wonder to see young women 
of their age getting on like children.' But after 
marriage Mrs. McCuUagh did not get out of it ; she 
never got out of it : she was a silly girl, a silly wife, 
a silly mother. 

' I have seen wee lassies of six years old that had 
more sense,' he told her often; to which Mrs. 
McCullagh would answer, ' Wee indeed !' in a tone of 
scathing irony. 

Bidicule was the only weapon at her command, 
and she used it unsparingly. 

Under her utterances Mr. McCullagh often 
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writhed, but the principal feeling her noiimicry 
excited was hatred. 

When * courting ' he had been wont to expatiate 
upon the superiority of his native tongue, and to 
give the young lady examples from the poetry of 
Burns, Motherwell, Allan Ramsay, and other writers, 
of the power inherent in * braid Scotch' to express 
love, regret, anger, and enthusiasm. 

While landing her fish. Miss Mostin, was quite 
ready to believe 'luve' to be superior to Move,' 
'greet' to 'cry,* 'leal' to 'loyal,' and 'bairn* to 
'child;' but when once she found herself bound for 
the term of her natural life to her husband's verna- 
cular, a change came o'er the spirit of her dream, 
and she never employed a Scottish phrase save to 
make fun of it. 

To Mr. McCullagh — who believed in his native 
land as he believed in his Bible ; who regarded the 
'English tongue' as effeminate and inexpressive; 
her foolish ridicule, her most ill-advised mockery 
proved intensely galling. He could, perhaps, have 
pardoned her a sin, but he could not forgive the 
slights she put on himself and his country. 

And the worst of it was, he could not speak with- 
out giving her a handle, which she was generally 
swift to use. In all their domestic disagreements — 
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which were many, and in which she invariably came 
oflf worsted — both argument and rebuke were ended 
by some absurd mimicry of his way of speaking. 
She was not a good mimic either, which made it all 
the harder to bear. 

^ I never did lift my hand against a woman, but I 
feel often sorely tempted,' he declared once, in a 
moment of exasperation. 

Those who knew the McCullaghs well always 
declared that the first quarrel occurred over their 
first tete-a-tete breakfast in the honeymoon, and that 
the cause of it was a piece of toast. 

They were on a journey which it was hoped 
would combine business and pleasure, and at the 
hotel where they stopped a round of buttered toast 
was brought up in a covered dish. 

^ Isn't that like an inn ?' said Mrs. McGullagh, 
the moment the waiter left the room, turning over 
the toast as she spoke. 

Mr. McGullagh did not answer : he had not the 
faintest idea what she meant, and did not like to 
confess his ignorance ; so dropped his eyes again on 
the paper, which had made its appearance with break- 
fast, and remained silent. 

Happening to look up again in a minute, he saw 
his wife buttering the toast. 
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* What are ye doin- ?' he asked ; ' sure, the toast 
was buttered.* 

' Only on one side/ she repKed gaily. 

*Put down the knife!' he cried, 'put down the 
knife ! Lord's sake, are ye out of yer senses ? 
Most folk are glad enough to have their bread 
buttered on one side, without wanting it on both. I 
never heard tell of such a thing ! Ye won't have 
your toast buttered on both sides by me, I can 
warrant ye that!' 

Nor had she. In some shape or form she was 
always trying to get her toast buttered on both sides; 
but Mr. McGullagh would not permit her one single 
luxury of which he disapproved. Their whole 
married life was a long struggle on her part and 
a stem repression on his. 

The one social weapon she at first possessed in 
the shape of her father's position, and the yearly 
amount he allowed her, soon snapped in her hands. 
Her father failed. He had long been in difficulties, 
unsuspected by the outer world, but well understood 
by himself ; and at last he was obliged to appeal for 
assistance to his son-in-law. 

He sent for him one morning, and standing in. 
the middle of his yard, filled with building materials, 
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surrounded by many outward and visible signs of 
prosperity^ he said^ 

*I am very sorry to tell you, Eobert, that if 
I cannot get some assistance I shall have to 
stop.' 

*Ay, indeed/ said Robert coolly, though really 
he felt almost stricken dumb; 'I am grieved to 
hear it.' 

' Yes, it is a bad job ; and it is a pity too for a 
business like this to go to pieces.' 

* It is that,' agreed his son-in-law. 

' If I had a thousand pounds, if I had five 
hundred of ready cash, I could carry on.' 

* Could ye, now ?' 

' Yes ; I have contracts in hand that would soon 
enable me to turn myself round.' 

* Wouldn't your bankers help ye ?' 

* They would help me, if I could give them any 
sort of security.' 

* Well, surely ye ought to have no difficulty about 
that, and you so well known.' 

* Yes ; but don't you see, if I go about amongst 
my friends asking for help, it will be thought my 
afiairs have got embarrassed.' 

* They are embarrassed, though, aren't they ?' 
said his son-in-law simply. 
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' Of course ; nevertheless, there is no need to tell 
that to everybody.' 

* No, not unless ye think the body ye tell can 
help ye.* 

*I don't know anybody I think can help me 
except yourself.' 

' And I am very sure I don't see how I can do 
that ; ye don't suppose I have five hundred pounds 
or five hundred pence lying idle ?' 

' No, but you might join me in getting what I 
want ; my bankers will advance what I need if I 
take them a good name on a bill ;' here the speaker 
paused, and looked at Mr. McCullagh, who did not 
answer a word, but stood looking intently at a 
chimney-pot waiting removal. 

* It would not take a sixpence out of your pocket,' 
went on Mr. Mostin eagerly ; ' and it would enable 
me to turn a very ugly corner. Come into the oflBce, 
and I'll show you the contracts I spoke of, and then 
you can see for yourself; come ;' and he laid a per- 
suasive hand on his son-in-law's arm. 

*No, I don't think I'll go in,' said the other 
slowly, at the same time quietly releasing himself 
from Mr. Mostin's grasp. * I am very sorry, on 
every account, to hear what ye say ; but it is no in 
my power to help ye. I couldn't do what ye want,' 
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he added, seeing Mr. Mostin about to speak ; ^ and 
I hope ye won't press me, because now ye are in 
trouble I don't want to say anything to hurt you. I 
am a young beginner, and I have got a wife, and I 
have got a child, and it would not be right for me 
to do anything of the sort.' 

' But you would never be called upon for a penny,' 
urged his father-in-law. 

* That's just as it might be ; at any rate, I'll not 
run the risk. I'd never have a night's sound rest 
till the bill came due ; and maybe I'd never have a 
sound night's rest after. I'm real vexed to have to 
refuse ye; but I couldn't do it, I could not indeed.' 

In which determination Mr. McCuUagh evinced 
his usual excellent judgment ; for when Mr. Mostin's 
affairs came to be wound up, or rather unwound, it 
was proved conclusively that eight times five hundred 
pounds would not have enabled him to surmount his 
difficulties, and that the builder himself least, of all 
persons interested in the matter, understood how he 
was situated. 

Mrs. McCullagh, however, always chose to be- 
lieve her husband could have ' saved her father ' had 
he pleased to do so ; and his conduct on this occasion 
alienated the ill-matched couple, if possible, further 
from each other. 
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Mr. Mostin's bankruptcy had also this farther 
evil efifect : it enabled Mr. McCullagh, whenever his 
"mfe, jeering at his circnmscribed ideas and parsi- 
monious ways, pointed her sentence with the remark, 
* We never thought of such things at home,' ' I was 
not brought up to consider cheese-parings,' or, *I 
would not have married if I had known I was to be 
nothing better than a household drudge,' to say, 

'Maybe if ye had thought a bit more of such 
things at home it might have been better for ye ;' 
or, 'It's a pity ye had not been brought up in a 
di£ferent manner;' or, ' If ye had not been married 
ye would have been forced now to turn out and earn 
your own bread ;' all statements with which, on the 
score of veracity, no exception could be found, but 
which were exceedingly hard to bear notwith- 
standing. 

For his father-in-law, Mr. McCullagh, when the 
worst came, showed a consideration which could 
scarcely have been expected from him. He said, 
when the messenger entered into possession of the 
yard and house and offices and furniture, 

' Ye had better come round and take a bed with 
us. There's room enough, and ye're welcome to 
share what's going ; and if ye would like to employ 
yourself I can find ye some vrriting, and pay ye ten 
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or fifteen shillings a week till ye are out of your 
trouble;* an ofiFer Mr. Mostin declined with many 
thanks^ and which his daughter construed into a 
desire^ on her husband's part^ to insult the family. 

' Maybe it was an insult to ofier a man board and 
lodging and wages,' agreed Mr. McCuUagh ; * but I 
did not intend it as an affront, and I don't think 
your father took it as such.' 

The years went by, passed in perpetual bickering, 
till at last Mrs. McCullagh fell into a bad state of 
health, and drooped slowly out of life. 

She was ill for a considerable time — eighteen 
months and more — and it was whilst she faded away 
that Mr. McCullagh wrote for the presence and 
assistance of his kinswomen. Miss Nicol. 

All in vain Mrs. McCullagh said she would not 
remain in the house if a ' strange woman' were set in 
authority oyer it. Mr. McCullagh asked where she 
meant to go, and whether she really thought he 
would permit the house to go to wreck and ruin, and 
the children to run wild, so long as there was any- 
body to be found who would keep ' things together . 

' You'll marry her, I suppose, when I'm dead,' 
wept Mrs. McCullagh. 

Her husband looked at her with a singular ex- 
pression, and answered, with caustic irony, 
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' I think I'll no do that. I have had about 
enough of marriage to last me my Ufetime.' 

* You never liked me/ whimpered Mrs. McGuUagh 
weakly. 

' I liked ye well enough,' answered her husband, 
* and I'd have liked ye better if ye had had any 
sense or could have learned any ; but there's no use 
talking about that now/ added Mr. McCullagh 
hurriedly, and not without a touch of feeling in his 
voice, * no use at all.' 

' No,' she agreed, ' it is of no use talking about 
anything now ; it is too late ;' and she turned her 
head aside to hide the tears he knew were falling. 

' I wouldn't do that, Annie,' said Mr. McCuUagh, 
drawing the shawl which had fallen from his wife's 
shoulders around her with more tenderness than 
might have been expected. * Ye'U only hurt your- 
self.' 

But she wept on bitterly. Perhaps at the moment 
she was thinking if she had only understood some- 
thing of the virtue of silence that first morning when 
she wanted her toast buttered on both sides, life 
might have proved happier than she had found it ! 



CHAPTER nr. 

FATHER AND SON. 

^ Now Hmjx,' said Mr. McGullagh, when he and his 
firsir-bom were safely shut in the ground-floor room, 
which Robert too well remembered as the place 
where many a pitched battle between his mother and 
father was fought, and lost by the former, ^ what is 
this w^hty matter that can only be told with closed 
doors r 

There was a sneer both of contempt and irri- 
tability in Mr. McCullagh's tone; bat the young 
man replied, with an assumption of careless jocularity 
he was far from feeUng, 

^ I thought mine would be great news till I found 
Kenneth had taken the wind out of my sails.' 

' Well, whatever it may be, tell me at once, that 
is if ye think fit.' 

^ I came here for no other purpose, father,' was 
the answer; 'but I confess I do not care to talk 
about my private afiairs, more especially a£fairs 
that are still doubtful, before Miss Nicol and Effie.' 
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*Ye might talk before two worse people/ re- 
marked Mr. McCullagh dryly. 

' Very likely ; but I do not see the necessity of 
talking before any one. If the slightest chatter came 
round to Mr. Pousnett's ears it might spoil all my 
chances.' 

' Pousnett has to do with the matter^ I suppose/ 
surmised the Scotch merchant. 

* Yes ; he has offered me a partnership.' 
'Offered — you — a partnership!' repeated Mr. 

McCullagh. ' Well; you do astonish me !' and he 
looked his astonishment. ' It's no credible/ and he 
sat silent a moment^ whether stricken dumb by the 
consideration of his son's good fortune or Mr. Pous- 
nett's folly did ndt transpire. 

* I felt incredulous at first/ said Eobert, think- 
ing to follow up the advantage he fancied he had 
gained. 

' I don't wonder at that/ said his father. 

'But it is coupled/ went on the young man, 
' with a condition.' 

'There's a condeetion, is there?' commented 
Mr. McCullagh. 

' Yes, and one perhaps you may not like just at 
the first.' 

' I can't judge of that till you tell me what it is.' 
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^ He makes it a sine qua non for me to bring in 
seven thousand pounds.' 

* Ay indeed.' 

' He wanted ten thousand^ but finally consented 
to take seven.' 

* It's an awful lot o' siller.' 

* Of course, seven or even ten is nothing to such 
a firm, but he requires a certain amount to be in- 
vested so as to bind my interests and those of the 
house together. I told him I could do nothing till 
I talked the matter over with you, so he has given me 
a fortnight in which to make up my mind.' 

' Well, and what d'ye think ye'U do ?' 

' That depends almost, if not entirely, on you, 
sir.' 

*0n me! How can I have any say in the 
matter ?' 

'Of course, unless you can help me to the 
money — ' 

* Help ye ! For peety's sake speak out, man. Ye 
don't suppose I have seven thousand pounds lying 
idle in my breeches-pocket !' 

' No, certainly ; but your name is good for seven 
times seven thousand, or for more even than that, 
and I am sure Mr. Pousnett would take your security 
for the amount with pleasure.' 
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' And Fm sure that is very good of him,' said 
Mr. McGulIagh; but whether he spoke in jest or 
earnest no man who had not known him well could 
haye told. 

* I can live on little,' proceeded Eobert, * and I 
would not touch a penny of my share of the profits 
beyond the merest trifle till you were paid back.' 

* No doubt,' commented his father. 

' And it is such a splendid opening,' went on his 
son. 

* If ye think so I hope ye'll be able to avail your- 
self of it.' 

* I shall not without your help, sir.' 

Putting this remark judiciously on one side by 
the simple process of ignoring it altogether, Mr. 
McCullagh observed, 

' How does it chance Pousnetts' firm wants another 
partner ? I thought ye had enough and to spare of 
able-bodied and strong-minded men there already ?' 

* Well, the fact is — ^you won't mention this, will 
you?' 

' No, I'll mention nothing ye want kept hid. 
What is the fact ?' 

' There is going to be a split in Pousnetts' firm.' 

* Ye don't say so !' exclaimed Mr. McCullagh, his 
attention and curiosity fully aroused. 
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' It is quite trae ; Mr. Ponsnett told me himself. 
Mr. Giles is going to start altogether on his ovm 
acoonnt at Liverpool. Mr. Hinton means to proceed 
to Bombay and establish a business something of the 
same sort there. Mr. Hume Pousnett sails early 
in the year to open a branch at Melbourne, and 
his brother, young Mr. Stanley, takes his place 
here.' 

^ Lord bless and save us !' ejaculated Mr. McGul- 
lagh. ' It is like a vairse out of one of the chrono- 
logical chapters in the Screeptures.' 

' So you see, sir, the house could not do without 
taking in one partner, to say the least of it.' 

' I should have thought,' said Mr. McCullagh, as 
he spoke producing his snuff-box and taking thereout 
a pinch which he held suspended between his finger 
and thumb till he had finished his sentence, — ^I 
should have thought Pousnetts might have had their 
pick and choice of the best in London.' 

' So they might, so they might,' interrupted 
Eobert eagerly. 

' And what puzzles me,' comforting his nostrils 
with that deferred pinch, 'is why they would take 
you /' 

There was nothing remarkable in his words, but 
the tone in which Mr. McCullagh spoke italicised 
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BY&Ej one of them. It implied, ^Here is a poor, 
weaky Tain, useless creature; what can a big finn 
like that want with a brainless idiot I would not give. 
a pound a week to for entering goods in the day- 
book?' 

* You see I know all the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness,' remarked Eobert deprecatingly. 

^ Well, there's something in that,' conceded his 
father. 

' And I do think Mr. Pousnett has a regard for 
me.' 

' There's no telling,' said Mr. McCullagh, in a 
manner that suggested, however incredible the state- 
ment seemed to him, he did not desire to contradict 
it as impossible. 

^ He has always taken more notice of me than of 
anybody else about the office.' 

' I make no doubt you have done your best for 
him,' was the reply. 

^ Indeed, I have ; I felt it both a pleasure and an 
honour to work for such a perfect gentleman. Why, 
there are fellows I know in the City ready to knock 
me down for envy, many a time, when they see me so 
much thought of !' 

*I always said it was very wonderful,' observed 
Mr. McCullagh. 
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' And now to think of my being ofiFered a partner- 
ship—why, men who have been fifty years on 'Change 
would jump at such a chance !' 

^ If it had been offered to one of them, I should 
not have been as much surprised.' 

^ And yet you see he passes over them and comes 
to me.' 

* That is the puzzle of it,' observed Mr. McCul- 
lagh. 

' I know you would not offer me a partnership, 
father,' said his son, a little bitterly. 

' I'd offer one to no man,' was the answer. * So 
long as there are clerks to be had for a weekly wage, 
I'll content myself, and-try to carry on my business 
single-handed.' 

* I won't say but you are right,' said Robert 
reflectively. 

' Ye needn't, because I know I am right. What 
I have, I have made for myself; what I own, I'll 
keep for myself.' 

They were getting very wide now of the real mat- 
ter in hand, so wide that Robert felt they were 
drifting out to sea altogether, and he therefore ven- 
tured to recall his father to Mr. Pousnett's offer, by 
asking, 

* What do you say to it, sir ?' 
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* What do I say to what ?' returned Mr. McCul- 
lagh sharply. 

' To this proposal to become a partner.' 
' I say it sounds to me much like a suggestion as 
to whether you would like to go to the moon, or take 
unto yourself wings and flee across the Atlantic. 
The one thing is just as feasible as the other. In 
the name of common sense, where would you get 
seven thousand pounds to run the chance of profit 
and loss in any house ?' 

* It's mostly profit in our house, father.' 

* Granted ; we'll grant Pousnetts' is an exception 
to most rules ; that is, there is not a pairticle of 
risk in the matter. Where are you to get seven 
thousand pounds, or seven hundred, for the matter 
of that ?' 

'Nowhere, sir, unless you will give a helping 
hand,' said Robert sticking to his previous text. 

* Me ! Do you think I am out of my mind ^ 
'No, I do not; but as this is a chance which 

may never offer again — ' 

'That is what every man says who comes a- 
begging,' observed Mr. McGuUagh. 'I mean no 
offence to you,' he added, seeing his son wince and 
colour. ' I spoke in general terms. Whenever a man 
wants credit, or a loan, or a reference, or anything 
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yon don't feel well inclined to give him, he says such a 
chance cannot come his way any more. The minute 
I hear that phrase, that minute I put up my purse. 
You'll have plenty more chances, Eobert. I am 
older than you; and ye may take my word, the 
openings that seem the most likely are those 
which, as a rule, take a man straight to the Court at 
the bottom of this street, and leave him there.' 

* Yet you seem to think well of the opening which 
has come to Kenneth,' ventured Kenneth's brother. 

* That's a horse of quite another colour,' an- 
swered Mr. McCuUagh ; ' just as Kenneth himself is 
quite another sort from you. To a certain extent, I 
can see the why and the because of his good fortune; 
but I can't make head or tail of Pousnetts' wanting 
you, and seven thousand pounds in your hand. It 
beats me, Bobert. Most times I can see daylight ; 
but now I confess I am lost — I can't discern even my 
hand before me.' 

* I thought you would be glad and proud, father,' 
remonstrated the young man, mortified ; ' but there^ 
I might have known how it would be : you never 
thought anything of my mother, and you'll never 
think anything of me, because I am like her, and I 
can't take to Scotch ways or Scotch people.' 

* We'll let your mother rest, if you please, 
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Robert; and as to your mislike of your father's 
country, and your father's country-people, that I con- 
sider more your misfortune than your fault. If a 
colt is not properly trained he will aye be running 
over to the wrong side of the road ; and it is the 
same with a lad. If he is brought up to hear no- 
thing but folly and nonsense when he is a child, he 
will never be worth much all his life long.' 

' Say what you please against me, sir ; but do 
not, even by implication, speak against your dead 
wife. I know what she had to bear ; I know how 
you broke her heart — ' 

*Just bide a wee,' interposed Mr. McCuUagh, 
'and don't, in your temper, speak words you may 
wish to-morrow you had never spoken. One story 
is good till another is told. There is not a judge in 
the land would give his opinion till he had heard the 
defendant's case. As we have somehow got upon 
the subject — sorely against my will — I'll tell ye this : 
that there never was a husband willing to do more 
for his wife than I for your mother. If she spoke 
the truth on her dying bed, she could not say I ever 
was aught but good to her. She tried me sore, I 
won't deny that ; and I would not let her ruin me ; 
if she had had her way we'd have been begging our 
bread within a year of our marriage. I never 
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thought to say this much to ye ; but when ye imply 
I am unfair to you because your mother was unfair 
to me, I can hold my peace no longer. Ye know, 
Robert, the beginning and end why we have never 
just agreed. Ye know ye have always and ever set 
yourself up against me. When ye were quite a 
small child — ' 

' sir, don't let us talk of that now !' 

* I must talk of it, Robert, for ye began the fray. 
Ye remember what ye were brought up to think of 
your father, who should have been first in your 
thoughts. I say that seriously. A child may love 
his mother most, but his mother should teach him 
to respect his father. The man should be head of 
his own household.' 

* Is it necessary, father, for us to go over all that 
old ground ?' asked his son. 

' Yes ; for the reason you and I have never 
travelled it before. Always and ever there has been 
a hidden reference to some wrong your mother 
suflFered at my hands; and God knows the only 
wrong I ever did her was saying, " Will ye be my 
wife?" We were not suited, Robert. Her ways 
were not mine, or mine hers ; and yet, do ye know,' 
said Mr. McCullagh, with a dash of poetry and sen- 
timent which seemed quite foreign to his nature, ' if 
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she had been a bit gentle and lamb-like, if she had 
not angered me with her senseless mockings and jeer- 
ings, I think I might have been a different person. 
I have seen women just fit to make of a man what 
they liked. Your mother, Robert, did not see fit to 
make anything of me.' 

' I would rather not speak of her,' his son said 
stiffly. 

*It was you introduced her name. Just when 
your mother and I were at what I may call our 
worst, I heard one man say to his fellow, *' Why do 
you thrash that poor brute of a horse as you do ? It 
makes me sick to see you." And the other made 
answer, ** Because he is the greatest devil ever drew 
breath." " That's your version of it," said the 
first. " I should like to hear the horse's side of the 
story. '* Now that is what I mean : there was another 
side to the story, and that was mine. I refused 
many of her wishes just for the same reason I refuse 
your demand for seven thousand pounds, — because 
th^re was no reason in them.' 

* But surely, sir, you can see some reason in my 
desire to obtain a partnership in Pousnetts' ?' 

' And pay seven thousand poimds for the pree- 
vilege ?' 

' Seven thousand pounds seems nothing to them.' 
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* Do you know what I started with ?' 

* A very small sum, I believe, sir.' 

* Something like seven shillings, Robert, when I 
first found myself adrift in your big world of London.' 

* But the times were different then.' 

* I think they were a trifle harder.' 

' You will acknowledge that a man who has to 
make his way with a good coat on his back must 
fight a harder battle than the man who wages the 
battle of life in his shirt-sleeves.' 

' Perhaps so ; but my coat was good enough, and 
I did not insult my first employer by entering his 
office in my shirt-sleeves.' 

There was silence for a minute ; then the younger 
man said desperately, 

' To put it in plain words, sir, will you help me 
in this matter ?' 

' To put it in plain words,' answered Mr. McCul- 
lagh, ' I don't see how I can.' 

' Of course I did not mean exactly in money ;' 
this with all his feelers out. 

' How then ?' this doggedly. 

'Why, your name, sir, would be quite sufficient.' 

' Don't ye know,' asked Mr. McGullagh, ' that 
in my business I never give nor take a bill ? You 
may sneer,' for indeed at that moment Bobert did 
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nplift nose and chin with a significant gesture ; ' bat 
my notion is that bills are the Satan of trade. They 
lure a man to destrnction. He promises to pay, 
say, 200Z. three months after date. How, on the 
face of Ood Almighty's earth, can a man promise to 
pay anything three months hence! To-day is his, 
but to-morrow is not.' 

* Then, sir, you would stop all trade.' 

' No, I'd stop all illegitimate trade. What I 
said at first to my folks was this, " I'll pay ye when 
I can ;" and I did. There was no call for me to lie 
awake at nights thinking the fourth of the month 
was coming close ; and the plan I adopted then I 
stick to now. Since I began no one has lost a 
sixpence by me, and I have not lost much myself.' 

' Then, to cut this matter of mine short,' said 
Robert impatiently, * you distinctly refuse to help me 
in any way ?' 

* I distinctly refuse to help you in this way,* 
answered his father in his broadest Scotch accent, 
which always grew painfully pronounced when he 
was very much in earnest. * Knowing my preen- 
ceples, I really wonder at your coming to me on such 
an errand.' 

* So do I — ^now,' muttered his son. 

* Ye haven't asked me for my opeenion,' went on 
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Mr. McCuUagh, his shrewd face looking shrewder 
and thinner than ever by the dim light of that 
solitary candle ; * but I'll give it ye, because I could 
not just reconcile it to my conscience to refrain from 
telling ye how this offer strikes me. As ye very 
truly say, seven thousand pounds is nothing, or 
should be nothing, to a firm like Pousnetts. If 
they had bid ye bring in twenty-five or thirty 
thousand I should not have made a bit of wonder 
of the matter ; but seven ! Why, they must turn 
as much as that often in a day !' 

'More,' agreed Eobert. 

' Well, then, if they're solvent — ' 

' Sir !' interrupted the younger man. 

* I would not fire up about nothing if I was you. 
I am only putting a supposititious case. I don't say 
they are not solvent. All I do mean is, if they are, 
seven thousand pounds can't signify to them, and 
therefore it is not for the worth's sake they insist on 
your finding it.' 

' I told you before the value of the money had 
nothing to do with the question.' 

*But,' proceeded Mr. McCullagh, as if his son 
had not spoken, ' if, on the other hand, they really 
want ye to stop, or to put it in other words,' amended 
the merchant, checking his utterances off slowly with 
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the first finger of his right hand, carefully striking 
the first finger of his left, ' if ye're of as much use 
to them as yeVe always thought, and, indeed, as 
I have always understood myself, what is there to 
hinder them taking ye in without any capital at all ? 
It's simple folly and nonsense talking about binding 
your interests to theirs. Sensible business men 
would not talk such babbles unless there was some- 
thing behind.' 

* And may I ask,' inquired Eobert sarcastically, 
* if you do not believe one of the largest and oldest 
firms in our trade to be on the eve of bankruptcy, 
what you may be pleased to consider does lie be- 
hind?' 

* I think they want civilly to get rid of ye ;' and, 
feeling he could add nothing to the force of this 
unexpected statement, Mr. McCullagh rose and 
lifted the candle, as a sign the interview might be 
considered at an end. 

But his son was not to be so dismissed. 

' You never were more mistaken in your life, sir,' 
he said indignantly. ' I am invaluable to the firm. 
Mr. Pousnett acknowledges that himself.' 

*I am real glad to know it,' was the dry com- 
ment ; * for, in that case, they'll give ye a small share 
without any money whatsoever. The whole matter 
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lies in a nutshell : if they are insolvent, the seven 
thousand pounds would be useful to them; if they 
are solvent and want ye, they'll take ye and not look 
for a penny of capital.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

BETBOSPECTITE . 

When Mrs. McCullagh died, the evil wrought hy 
her weakness and folly did not die with her. Weeds 
as well as flowers can grow above a grave; other 
actions besides those of the just can spring up from 
the dust, and blossom and bear fruit a hundred- 
fold. 

Young though her first-born child was at the time 
of her death, he was quite old enough to understand 
his father and mother had never been of one mind ; 
and that, while he was ' mamma's pet,' his brothers 
were regarded by his male parent with more favour 
than himself. The reason for this was not far to 
seek. 

In the child Eobert Mr. McCullagh beheld repro- 
duced the beauty, the giddiness, the silliness, the 
perversity of the girl he had married all too rashly ; 
and to this might be added the mortification of see- 
ing his own boy brought up to deride him, encour- 
aged in petty deceit and constant dissimulation. 
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From the time little Robert, or ' wee Babbie/ as his 
father at that period affectionately termed him, was 
Hufiicicntly advanced in life to sit on a footstool and 
' l)ohavo himself prettily/ he had been accustomed 
to hoar his mother and her gossips talking over all 
the trials of her wedded life, mourning that Mr. 
McCullagh was not like anybody else, and could not 
1)0 remade into a similitude of any other person. 
There are always women to listen when a woman 
speaks ill of hor husband ; there is no lack, in this 
world, of ladies only too ready to sympathise (?) — 
Heaven save the mark!— with those of their sex who 
have a fancy to expose a real or imaginary grievance 
to the public eye. 

Over cups of tea and slices of thin bread-and- 
butter Mr. McCullagh's shortcomings were discussed, 
every fresh instance of what Mrs. McGullagh called 
his ' niggardliness' evoking a perfect chorus of 
pitying exclamations. Amongst Mrs. McCullagh's 
friends chanced to be those whose English was none 
of the purest ; but without a thought of their own 
sins in the way of pronunciation and grammar, they 
were unanimous in the opinion that Mr. McCul- 
lagh's Scotticisms were perfectly dreadful, and never 
wearied of asking his wife why she did not teach him 
better. 
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Anything more ludicrous to an outsider than 
the imitations of Mr. McCuUagh's mode of speech in 
which the various ladies indulged, could scarcely he 
conceived. Those alone who have heen privileged 
to hear an Irishwoman with a very hroad accent 
mimicking the * English tongue' can form some faint 
idea of what Mr. McCuUagh's sharp incisive sen- 
tences and peculiar forms of expression hecame when 
reproduced by ladies in the habit of dropping their 
h's, as the young person in the fairy tale dropped 
pearls, whenever they opened their mouths to speak, 
and of inserting them where h had no manner of 
right to be. 

Had the school been a good one it is more than 
likely little Eobert would not have learnt the les- 
sons set before him with such rapidity as was the 
case ; but being what it was, the child soon knew by 
heart every peculiarity of his father's speech and 
manner, and felt very sure his mother was the only 
person in the establishment to love and obey. 

After a fashion, indeed, the boy had to obey the 
head of the household ; but he only rendered the 
obedience of fear and of dislike. Whenever he could 
safely run counter to his father's wishes he did so ; 
and in this course of conduct he was encouraged by 
his mother, whose whole existence seemed spent in 
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considering how she conld elude her husband's vigil- 
ance, and procure for herself, and give Bobert share 
of, those little luxuries her soul loved, indulgence in 
which Mr. McGuUagh met either with active hostility 
or viewed with grim disapproval. 

As regarded the training of children, Mr. McCul- 
lagh's ideas were Spartan. His own breakfast was 
always prefaced by a great basin of porridge, which 
he pronounced ' parritch' and spoke of as ' them ;* 
and he conscientiously believed no one could grow 
up to be strong, wise, or happy who had not morn- 
ing after morning partaken of a sufficient portion of 
Scotch oatmeal thus prepared. He had 'eaten 
them,' he said, 'for mony a year, and was glad to 
get them, and he did not know what his wife meant 
by turning up her nose at good victuals and setting 
her boy's stomach against them too. What serves 
me might serve him, I think,' added Mr. McCullagh; 
and there was a certain amount of reason in this 
remark, though Mrs. McCullagh utterly failed to 
see it. 

After his mother's death the position of the boy 
Robert was, as may readily be conceived, none of the 
pleasantest. During her illness he had lived much 
in her room, sharing the dainties she could barely 
touch, doing very much what he pleased, and petted 
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and extolled by visitors fox his filial affection. The 
lad felt her loss most bitterly. Independent of the 
anguish all children experience when they are brought 
in contact with the angel who seems to them so ter- 
rible in its silence, so merciless in its strength, there 
was for thi» precocious child with the dark eyes and 
the curly hair a certain knowledge that when the 
coffin was carried down-stairs the only friend he pos- 
sessed in that house was leaving it for ever. The 
child — for he was nothing more — sat down in a cor- 
ner and cried as if his heart would break ; and as 
the days went on and his tears refused to flow any 
longer, he began to mope about the rooms, haunting 
his late mother's bedchamber, and being enough, so 
declared Miss Nicol, ' to make a person go melan- 
choly mad.' 

*Let him be, Janet, let him be,' said Mr. 
McCullagh, when appealed to on the subject of 
Robert's ' vagaries ;' ' the mother made, perhaps, 
ower much of him, and it's natural he should fret 
after her;' and in his own way Mr. McCullagh tried 
to conciliate and comfort the boy. He gave him 
weak tea or milk-and-water for his breakfast. He 
brought him up tiny parcels of confectionery, he got 
him a bag of marbles and a spinning-top, but it was 
all in vain ; the child took what his father had to 
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give with listless indifference, and soon recommenced 
his aimless rambles through the house. 

' What you want is a sound whipping, Eobbie,' 
said Miss Nicol one day, when, meeting him coming 
slowly up the stairs, she asked him * what he wanted,' 
and the boy answered he did * not know f ' and if I 
were your father I would give it to you.' 

Robert did not say a word in reply ; he only laid 
his face on the broad balustrade, and as she reached 
the landing she heard a strangled yet irrepressible 
sob. 

* Carle take the lad,' she muttered ; * why can't 
he go and play himself like his brothers ?' and again 
she spoke to Mr. McGuUagh, stating her belief that 
unless * something was done Eobert would break his 
heart.' 

' If ye could tell me what is to be done, there 
might be some use in your talking,' answered Mr. 
McCullagh, in the tone which had so often exas- 
perated his wife ^ ' but if ye can't, ye'd best hold your 
tongue.' 

Miss Nicol followed this excellent advice, not 
because she felt in the slightest degree offended at 
Mr. McCuUagh's words or manner, which were only, 
as she often said, * his way,' but because she really 
had no suggestion to offer, having merely thrown out 
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a hint as to the child's condition in the hope it would 
' simmer' in his father's mind. 

Mr. McCullagh was, however, neither blind nor 
indifferent. Hard he might be, but just at that 
period he came nearer loving his first-born than had 
ever been the case since the boy was two years old. 
Deep down in the depths of the flintiest nature there 
is implanted a desire to be mourned after and re- 
membered when earth's cares and vanities are for us 
no more; and Mr. McCullagh, seeing the child's 
grief for his mother, longed perchance for even a 
modicum of that attachment to be transferred to 
him. 

But it was not to be. At the precise period 
when Mr. McCullagh felt most perplexed as to what 
he should do with regard to Robert, Mr. Mostin 
chanced to call. 

By one of those inexplicable turns of fortune 
which are always coming to men who fail to make a 
proper use of them, Mrs. McCullagh's father had 
some time after his bankruptcy (his estate paid about 
twopence in the pound) fallen upon his feet. A 
City gentleman who had known something of Mr. 
Mostin in his best days, wishing to be his own 
architect, asked the former builder to carry out his 
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plans and see the work was well and substantially 
executed. 

In its integrity Mr. Mostin understood his trade 
to a nicety ; he saw that the best materials only were 
used, that the bricks were properly bedded, that the 
timber was well seasoned, the draiDS perfectly laid. 
Not being tied down as regarded expense, he sug- 
gested and carried out many small improyements on 
the original plan, which, principally relating to 
kitchen and laundry arrangements (people washed at 
home in those days), got talked about and gained 
him credit. 

The one house led to more ; by degrees he got 
together an admirable connection, and at the time of 
his daughter's death was doing better than had been 
the case in his palmiest days. 

Coming up from the country, where he was super- 
intending the building of an additional wing to a 
lordly mansion, he happened to call on one of little 
Robert's worst days at the house off Basinghall- 
street. 

' The little lad's no so well as he might be,' said 
Mr. McCuUagh, in apologetic explanation. 

' He will never get better if he goes on as he is 
doing,' added Miss Nicol, with cruel and unnecessary 
candour. 
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His grandfatber looked at the child thoaghtfolly. 
He was standing beside the window, listlessly gazing 
ont on the dreary court ; hie cheeks were white, and 
great black rings circled his eyes. He was growing 
tall and weedy, 'just like a potato-haulm in a cellar/ 
thought the builder ; his clothes were diflferent from 
those his mother had got for him ; they were strong 
and good and warm enough, but they were not 
* nice.* 

'Here, Bob, my boy,' said Mr. Mostin cheer- 
fully, when his scrutiny was quite completed, ' I want 
you.' 

' And don't walk as if you had fourteen-pound 
weights to your shoes,' observed Miss Nicol. 

' Let him be, let him be, Janet,' expostulated 
Mr. McCullagh, using his customary formula : ' the 
child is ailing ; anybody with half an eye could see 
that.' 

' It seems to me,' observed his grandfather, put- 
ting his hand under the boy's chin, and turning up 
a very mournful, pallid face for public inspection, — 
' it seems to me, young gentleman, that a run in the 
country is about what you stand most in need of. 
How should you like to come with me down into 
Devonshire for a fortnight ? I am lodging at a nice 
farmhouse there, where there are cows and ducks and 
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Guinea fowl and pigs and horses, and an old pony I 
daresay they would let you ride round the paddock. 
Do you think that would put some life in your body 
and some colour in your cheeks — eh ?' and Mr. 
Mostin, who, while thus speaking ostensibly to the 
child, had been really addressing the father, glanced 
as he concluded round at Mr. McCuUagh to see how 
he took the proposition. 

' Would you like to go with your grandfather, 
Rabbie ?' asked Mr. McCullagh ; * don't say no if ye 
want to say yes.' 

For answer the boy put a thin hand in that of his 
grandfather, while his eyes lighted up, and a faint 
smile flickered about his mouth. 

' You would be pleased to see all those things ?' 
said Mr. Mostin ; ' well, then, you shall. Go and 
say, " Thank you, father, for giving me leave to take 
such a fine holiday ;" ' and he pushed his grandson 
gently towards Mr. McCullagh. 

* Thank you, father, for giving me leave to take 
such a fine holiday,' said the child obediently, but 
retreating even as he spoke to Mr. Mostin's side. 

* He's like his mother,' thought Mr. McCullagh, 
with a bitter pang. * He can't abide me. He'd take 
sooner to any stranger.' 

*I don't think he has got any clothes fit to go 
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from home in,' said Miss Nicol, practical and dis- 
agreeable as usual. 

* 0, we needn't trouble ourselves about clothes,' 
answered Mr. Mostin gaily ; ' we don't want velvet 
and fine broadcloth to run about a farmyard, and 
race with the dogs, and shake down apples in the 
orchard, and roll on the grass. Eh, my boy ?' 

It was thus it chanced that Eobert the younger 
left his father's house. When the fortnight was 
over, Mr. Mostin asked permission to keep the child 
a little longer ; then he formally proposed to take 
him altogether, pay for his education, and start him 
in the world. 

Mr. McGuUagh made no objection. He knew 
well enough, if no one else did, there was that in 
Eobert's nature which would divide them for ever, 
though one roof covered them, though they ate at 
one table and sat in one room. 

* Ye can't do it,' he said, in answer to his re- 
lation's remark, that she did not think it was well 
to part brothers, or let a boy be brought up indepen- 
dent of his father. ' If two are so constituted it is 
just an impossibility they can run together, it's best 
they should run separate. And ye know ye couldn't 
get on with Eobert, to say nothing of other matters. 
Ye would be for aye girding at the boy, and he would 

VOL. I. G 
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be for oyer mocking yon. It is in his blood and 
bone, and he can't help it. He'll be better with his 
grandfather; "like likes like," ye remember, and 
they'll suit one another to a tnm.' 

All of which was so far true that Mr. Mostin 
and Eobert agreed admirably ; and that, at those 
convivial meetings when the ex-builder, no matter 
where he chanced temporarily to put up, gathered 
various choice and hilarious spirits around him, the 
boy was encouraged to give, not without success, 
such specimens of Miss Janet Nicol's accent and 
phraseology as delighted the table. Sometimes, 
emboldened by applause, Robert also ventured a sly 
imitation of his father's peculiarities, which were 
totally different from those of his kinswoman. 

On such occasions, Mr. Mostin, having generally 
partaken of more punch than was good for him, 
would rebuke the lad for * daring to make game of 
his parent;' but, at the same time, Robert, seeing 
him winking at his boon companions, understood 
clearly his grandfather enjoyed the * representation,' 
and only mentioned he was doing wrong as a con- 
cession to the proprieties. 

In particular there were three Scotch songs the 
boy chanted with such inimitable gravity and pre- 
cision, a whole company would be convulsed by the 
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performance. Who knows ? Perhaps while the 
droning melody continued, accompanied only by 
shrieks of laughter, Mr. Mostin felt at last ample 
measure was being dealt out to those who had not, 
he thought, dealt quite fairly with his daughter; 
and it is very certain the little lad went to rest after 
one of these exhibitions satisfied and happy, and feel- 
ing his mamma would have been pleased had she 
heard his accurate reproduction in the vernacular of 
' Sir Patrick* and * Auld lang syne.' 

There came a day, however, when Mr. Mostin, 
who happened about that period to be somewhat 
ailing and short of money, decided a stop must be 
put to Eobert's performances. 

* You had best leave oflF all that sort of thing when 
we get back to London,' he said to the boy as they 
walked to the coach which was to convey them to 
town ; * you hardly know now when you are doing it, 
and you may get me and yourself too into trouble 
if anything of the kind should come round to your 
father's ears. When I can manage it I'll send you 
to school for a while, where I hope the master will 
find you something better to do than making game 
of your elders.' 

' Nae doot,' answered Eobert, running oflF to the 
other side of the road as he spoke^ and laughing 
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till the very birds ceased their songs to listen to 
him. 

He was nearly a year older then than when he 
first quitted Basinghall-street, strong, healthy, 
happy. 

* Such a pretty boy/ everybody said. 

' And a good boy, too,' his grandfather quickly 
added. 

In due time Robert went to a boarding-school ; 
and Mr. Mostin, in the course of his business meet- 
ing with a certain nobleman possessed of very pro- 
nounced, if somewhat crude, ideas on the subjects of 
architecture and decoration, readily induced him to 
start a weekly journal, in which were explained and 
discussed at great length and expense the various 
crotchets agitating the lordly mind. It was about 
this period that, according to Mr. McGullagh, the 
builder 'lost his head.' 

* It never was good for much,' opined his son-in- 
law ; * but it's clean gone now. Why, I met him 
to-day driving a cabriolet down Cheapside. He was 
smoking a cigar as big as a carrot ; and he had a 
slip of a boy in top-boots, not a bit bigger than wee 
Archie, perilling his life, holding on like grim death 
behind.' 

That was the golden summer-time of Mr. Mostin's 
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existence. He did not do anything in it worthy the 
name of work ; his name appeared on the outside 
page of the journal as a * Consulting Builder/ in 
which character he was good enough to find fault 
with almost everything everybody else did. Mr. 
McCuUagh was quite right. His father-in-law had 
lost his head, and he never found that useful append- 
age again, till one day when news arrived at the 
publishing office of his patron's death. 

Then, as if by magic, all the clocks of the establish- 
ment ran down and were never wound up again ; the 
editors, contributors, clerks, and errand-boys dis- 
appeared as quickly as though they had been touched 
by an enchanter's wand. The journal was offered for 
sale, and not a bid could be got for it ; the shutters 
were put up, and bills posted all over them announcing 
the place was to let ; in about forty-eight hours the 
premises had acquired a premature look of neglect 
and age ; and at the end of the same period Mr. 
Mostin was oflfering his cab and high-stepping horse 
with plated harness, at a ruinous sacrifice, and the 
child in top-boots had gone crying home to his 
mother, knowing he would never again get such an 
easy place or indulgent master. 

Before all these events happened, Mr. Mostin 
had done two good things — he married an extremely 
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practical and sensible woman, possessed of a small 
competence which neither he nor any creditor conld 
touch ; farther, he had got Eobert a very good situa- 
tion in a merchant's office. 

' If you will go back to your own proper business, 
and stick to it,' said the sensible second wife, address- 
ing her husband, ' and you,' turning to Eobert, ' go 
on as well as you have been doing, we shall be able 
to make shi^t somehow. Of course I always knew 
we could not continue to live as we have been 
doing.' 

' Mistress Mostin is letting lodgings, and he has 
taken a situation to look after dilapidations for a 
gentleman who owns a lot of property in Bermondsey,' 
explained Mr. McCuUagh to Miss Nicol. 

* That's a bit of a come down, I'm thinking,' said 
that lady dryly. 

* They seem getting along pretty fair,' answered 
Mr. McCuUagh. 

* Is Robert coming home ?' 

' No ; I asked him, but he seemed like casting 
in his lot with them.' 

' How is he getting on ?' 

' First-rate — better nor ever I expected he would 
get on at anything.' 

And so Bobert continued to get on ; spite of his 
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fjEither's doubts, no complaints of his son ever reached 
him. He appeared to give satisfaction to his em- 
ployers, for, as time went by, they advanced him 
from post to post, at each change raising his salary. 

'Pousnetts set great store by Eobert,' Mr. 
McCnllagh was wont on such occasions to remark ; 
to which Miss Nicol would reply, * Ay, so it seems,' 
in a tone which committed her to nothing. 

The other sons were her favourites. Robert, 
with his handsome face and easy pleasant manners 
and southern tongue, might be somebody's fancy — 
'no doubt,' she thought, 'he is; but for her part 
give her the other lads — quiet and canny, and with 
no nonsense about them. There might be some- 
thing in Bobert that suited the English folks ; but 
for her she felt misgivings.' 

Still, the years went by, and the young man's 
conduct justified none of her forebodings. He and 
his father came no nearer to each other; but she 
felt though Mr. McCuUagh did not like, he was 
proud of, his first-born. 

When talking about his sons to strangers, he 
was apt to say they had done wonderfully well, finish- 
ing with the remark, * Pousnetts thought a deal 
of his eldest. He's manager there, and they trust 
most things to him.' 
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Every man has his weakness. Mr. McGulIagh 
in his heart did not care for or believe in his first- 
born, yet he liked thns to boast about him occasion- 
ally. 

When he saw him rushing out of bank-parlours, 
or stopped in the streets and button-holed by the 
heads of large houses, he was wont to cast disparag- 
ing glances upon his son's superfine broadcloth, 
spotless linen, and carefully brushed hat, and mur- 
mur, 'Fine feathers make fine birds. It's to be 
hoped you'll never have your's plucked off your 
back ;' but then he would return home and tell Miss 
Nicol how he had seen Eobert * at home amongst 
the best.' 

' He had always high notions,' Miss Nicol in- 
variably answered. 

And perhaps it was for this reason, whenever the 
young man entered his father's door, he seemed to 
bring the same repellant element with him across 
the threshold which he met upon it. 



CHAPTER V. 

MR, POUSNETT REQUESTS THE PLEASURE. 

Not even in the former days, when, after being 
turned out of the room for some childish misde- 
meanour, he stood on the landing and shook his 
little fist in impotent rage at the door just closed 
against him, had the younger Bobert felt he hated 
his father with such a perfect hatred as when he left 
the house near Basinghall-street, to which he had 
gone so jubilantly on * a fool's errand.' 

If Mr. McCuUagh had considered for days and 
weeks how to mortify his son, he could not have 
devised a more perfect plan than that he got up on 
the spur of the moment. In the course of an inter- 
view which lasted little more than ten minutes he 
managed to extol his own system of doing business, 
to depreciate that of other men, to cast a doubt on 
Pousnetts' solvency, to insinuate his son was no 
better than a simpleton, to cut the ground of supposed 
usefulness from under Robert's feet, and to suggest 
an awful idea which had not before occurred to the 
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young man — namely, that if he failed to find seven 
thousand pounds in cash, or cash's equivalent, good 
bills, he would very likely — most likely, indeed — lose 
his berth, and find himself as completely out in the 
cold as had been the case in his childhood, when 
Mr. McCuUagh was in the habit of saying, 

* If ye can't behave yourself, Kobbie, ye had best 
leave the room. I can't have dour contrairy boys 
sulking where I am.' 

It all came back to him as he strode hurriedly up 
the court. Fast as he walked, the old, old times 
seemed to follow faster after him. His pretty in- 
dulgent mother, whose beauty was set amid such 
sordid surroundings ; the meagre fires ; the meagre 
meals ; the wearisome supper-parties, which derived 
their only scintillation of amusement from ' toddy ;' 
the quavering Scotch ballads ; the decisive, yet 
drawling, Scotch accent ; the cold of the house ; its 
scanty furniture ; the advent of Miss Nicol ; his 
mother's death ; the small lamentation which was 
'made about that event ; the intensely Scotch gather- 
ing which partook of the funeral baked meats and 
' drappies' of whisky ; the instant changes which 
occurred in the household ; the sudden disappearance 
of all the dead woman's little decorations ; the swoop 
which was made upon her small vanities ; the quarrels 
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he and his father waged during his boyish visits 
home ; the sneers at his grandfather's uppishness ; 
the mock condolences when Mr. Mostin fell ; the 
sarcasms, not always covert, at his own pretensions — 
as all these things rushed through his mind, the 
younger Eobert hurried on as though, to quote one 
of his father's favourite phrases, * the de'il were after 
him ;' which, perhaps, indeed he was. 

As a rule, a man need have no worse devil at his 
heels than a weak ill-regulated mind. 

There was nothing less likely than that, in his 
present state of irritation, Robert junior would im- 
mediately bend his steps in the direction of his 
employers' office. With a feeling of the keenest dis- 
appointment distracting his heart, the young man 
traversed that nest of courts and alleys which still 
intervenes between Basinghall-street and Gutter- 
lane. 

Those alone who, in their extremity, when some 
grievous hour of need was just upon the point of 
striking, have turned out of the busy, bustling, noisy 
thoroughfares of London, thronged full of people, 
can understand the soothing eflfects produced upon 
young McCuUagh's mind by Three Nuns-passage, or 
the narrow pavement around the church of St. 
Michael Bassishaw. 
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By the time he reached Gutter-lane and was 
making his way back to Cheapside by Mitre-court, 
he felt able to face the position. Quiet London had 
laid her soothing hand upon him (and in the whole 
of Nature there is no such soother as London can 
be on occasion — at once an opiate and a tonic), and, 
though the trouble still remained, he felt he could 
go back and talk to Mr. Pousnett about it ; tell him 
he must give up all idea of the partnership ; that he 
had played the sole card he possessed, and lost his 
game. 

Pousnett's firm carried on business in a court 
leading out of Leadenhall-street ; they had the whole 
of the court to themselves, and even then their pre- 
mises were not half large enough for the business they 
did. They owned Nos. 1 to 7 inclusive ; and every 
inch of the premises was filled by clerks, packers, 
foremen, correspondents, and suchlike. A princely 
house Pousnetts' had once been styled; and Mr. 
Pousnett, the present head of the firm, was reckoned 
in the City a most courtly gentleman. His appear- 
ance was one which commanded attention ; his man- 
ners were in advance of that of any Lord Mayor, 
past or present. He did not patronise City tailors ; 
and his dress was of a cut and style Lombard-street, 
with tardy halting steps, lagged after in vain. 
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Pousnetts did business with all parts of the habit- 
able globe. It was an old house, which had been in 
existence before George 11. came to the throne, or 
CuUoden was fought. No more respectable firm 
existed in the City of London. The world clearly 
understood when it put itself in Pousnetts' hands it 
would be well treated, and that it might relax a little 
of its customary suspicion in dealing with people 
who stood so far above all suspicion. Vain as Eobert 
McGullagh happened to be, his own rapid advance 
in Pousnetts' house had surprised himself almost as 
much as it had done his father. He could ascribe 
it to no other cause than the liking Mr. Pousnett 
bad conceived for him. Love begets love, we are 
told, and it was possible the young man's admi- 
ration of his chief, his slavish imitation of his dress 
and manner, his fixed belief that on the face of the 
earth no such house as Pousnetts' could be found, 
might have touched even the worldly heart of Her- 
rion Pousnett. Ice was not colder or stone harder 
than that heart in reality ; but it wore on the sur- 
face a pleasant air of sunny geniality. Mr. Pousnett 
had never been seen in an undignified rage; he 
never vituperated his clerks ; he never signed angry 
letters ; he never stormed and swore ' promiscuous,' 
like old Betterton in Tower-street, when business 
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matters went wrong, or nninsnred ships went to the 
bottom, or people failed and let the house in for 
what would have seemed great fortunes to smaller 
firms. Summer and winter, this good Christian's 
temper was always the same ; his manners were uni- 
formly suave; his course of proceeding dignifiedly 
respectable. 

When debtors did not pay he never troubled 
them or himself with unnecessary correspondence; 
he simply handed the matter to his solicitor, and 
said it had passed out of his control. The most 
severe thing he ever said about a persistent bore, 
with right on his side, was, 

* Do not let that person see me again.' 
Though not foremost, Mr. Pousnett was ever 
prominent in good works. He did not attend meet- 
ings or sit on committees ; but he gave his cheque 
for most charitable purposes which, in the opinion 
of various secretaries, answered all purposes quite 
as well. He had a house at the West-end, and a 
pretty place on the Thames. In private life he did 
not affect business acquaintances. It was known at 
the office his daughters had their maids, and his 
sons their hunters. It was understood Mr. Pous- 
nett's Christian name was derived from his mother's 
side of the house ; and that, in some remote way^ 
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he was through her allied to nobility — a stately gen- 
tleman as ever paced Leadenhall-street morning 
after morning, and aflfably returned the respectful 
greetings of his clerks, and opened the letters laid 
upon his table without haste or anxiety, or the 
slightest dread as to what the envelopes might con- 
tain. 

In striking contrast all this to the proceedings 
in that other court oflf Basinghall-street, to the pri- 
mitive manners, the broad Scotch speech, the keen 
cynical tongue of * auld Rab' and his awkward squad 
of Northern followers, not one of whom had been 
trained, or could have been trained, in that school of 
politeness it was the glory of Pousnetts' young men 
to belong to, and their study and ambition to main- 
tain intact. 

And it was in such a house as this young Robert 
might, but for his father's absurd prejudices, have 
been partner ; there he had the opportunity of hang- 
ing up his hat for life, and yet could not avail him- 
self pf the oflfer. Well, it was not his fault ; if he 
had been constituted differently, perhaps his father 
would have helped him : but, save in a spiritual 
sense, a man cannot be born again, and if he could, 
Robert McCullagh felt very sure no number of fresh 
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births were likely to make him resemble the Scotch 
merchant's idea of human perfection. 

No, it was all over, and he would tell Mr. Pous- 
uett so at once. No object could be gained by de- 
laying his communication. 

It was with a very dejected mien that, after 
knocking at the door of the great man's room, Ro- 
bert entered the apartment he had hoped, but a few 
hours previously, soon to be free of. Mr. Pousnett 
had already got on his top-coat, and was looking 
into his hat, as is the custom of men, before cover- 
ing his head. He did not glance round as the man- 
ager entered ; he merely said, 

' Well, what is it ?' 

* I only wanted to speak to you, sir,' answered 
young McCullagh ; * but I see you are going, and I 
will not detain you. To-morrow — the next day — 
any time will do.' 

' I am in no hurry,' answered Mr. Pousnett plea- 
santly. * I was only going because there seemed 
nothing more to do here ; what did you want to say 
to me ?' 

Certainly a polished gentleman in appearance, 
manner, and speech ; so polished, and so dissimilar 
from Mr. McCullagh, it was difficult for a moment 
to realise they belonged to the same species. 
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' I have spoken to my father, sir.* 

' Yes.* How different that yes sounded from 
the same word when used interrogatively by ' plain 
old Bab* ! Nothing harsh or querulous about it in 
this case ; it merely seemed musically to lead the 
listener on to the next portion of his theme. 

' And I must give up all idea of availing myself 
of your kindness. He won't help me in the least.* 

* That is bad,' replied Mr. Pousnett. * I am very 
sorry to hear such news. Tell me what passed. Sit 
down;' and the great man laid aside his hat, un- 
buttoned his top-coat, and resumed the chair he had 
so lately quitted. 

It was not in the least degree difficult to talk to 
Mr. Pousnett : many men, indeed, had, at one time 
or other, found cause to curse the fatal facility with 
which speech seemed to flow from their lips in his 
presence ; for Mr. Pousnett never forgot anything : 
the most careless sentence uttered in his hearing re- 
mained stamped in his memory, and was apt to be 
recalled to the speaker long after his random utter- 
ance had faded from his mind. 

In five minutes, nay in two, Eobert put him in 
possession of his father's views on things in general, 
his opinion of Mr. Pousnett's offer, and his determi- 
nation neither to mull nor meddle in the matter. 

VOL. I. H 
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^ I might haye had a chance if it bad not been for 
Kenneth/ finished the young man gloomily; and it 
is to be feared, in his heart, at that moment, he 
wished anything but good to that more fortunate 
individual. 

* Kenneth ! who is Kenneth ?' asked Mr. Pous- 
nett, rousing himself from a reverie into which he 
seemed to have fallen. 

* My brother, sir, the one I told you about who — ' 
' Who is to have the three thousand pounds and 

the pretty wife ?' interrupted Mr. Pousnett, laughing* 
' I understand now ; only you did not mention his 
name when speaking about him. A very fortunate 
fellow indeed, and I wish him all success in his busi- 
ness, and happiness in his marriage. By the way, 
what is the name of his future father-in-law ?' 

* Johnstone, sir — ^V. Johnstone & Son of Liver- 
pool. The head of the firm must have been dead 
this hundred years, I think, for the present man 
looks about two centuries old.' 

* V. Johnstone,' repeated Mr. Pousnett ; * do you 
mean Vincent Johnstone of Old Hall-street ?' 

' His place is in Old Hall-street,' conceded Robert 

gloomily. 

^Then your brother has stepped into a good 
thing, a remarkably good thing,' said Mr. Pousnett 
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thoughtfully, * and I heartily wish him joy. A house 
in a small way, perhaps ; but safe. I know no firm 
which, in its degree, stands higher. I am not sur- 
prised at your father's pleasure, particularly as it 
costs him nothing.' 

^ It would be a most remarkable thing which could 
please my father if it did cost anything,' saidBobert, 
in a tone of conviction. 

' I do not wonder at his refusal to assist you in 
the face of such a windfall as that you mention,' went 
on Mr. Pousnett blandly. 

' sir,' pleaded young McCuUagh, ' I wish you 
would not mention this business and old Johnstone's 
in the same breath !' 

'I am not comparing them,' said Mr. Pousnett 
benignantly. * I was only trying to put myself in 
your father's place for a moment — trying to look with 
his eyes, and understand what he must feel. He 
seems to be, if somewhat narrow in his views, a most 
astute man — so far as he goes a most remarkable 
man.' 

Bobert looked at his principal to see if he were in 
jest ; on the contrary, Mr. Pousnett's face wore an 
expression of anxious and perplexed consideration. 

^ A most remarkable man. I should like to know 
him personally ;' and here he paused again, whilst 
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young McGullagh, fairly lost in amazement, stared 
with all his might at the countenance of his chief. 

It is the specialty of fools that they ever fail to 
grasp the fact of unlikely men being wise.' 

Robert had always thought his father sharp, 
shrewd, mean, quick at a bargain, in a pottering sort 
of way a keen man of business ; but it had never 
before, neyer once, occurred to him he was clever, 
Mr. Mostin was his ideal of a clever fellow. * Lord 
bless you,' Robert would say, ' drop him where you 
like and he'll drop on his feet. Only think of all the 
misfortunes he has passed through, and how no sooner 
did he find one door shut before he found another 
open ! I never saw such a man : full of resources, 
ready to turn his hand to anything;' and all the 
while he contrasted his father with this paragon, and 
thought in his heart, ' Ah, if Mr. Mostin only had 
the business in Basinghall-street, what would he not 

make of it !' utterly ignoring the fact that the ex- 

* 

builder was one of those men who eventually make 
ducks and drakes of most businesses, and who, while 
an admirable manager in theory of their fellows' con- 
cerns, never prove equal in the long-run to managing 
their own. 

' I do not think,' resumed Mr. Pousnett, after a 
pause, ' your father can have grasped all the advan- 
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tages which would accrue to you and his other sons 
were he to put you in the way of accepting my 
offer.' 

*I am sure he has not, sir/ answered Robert; 
' and what is more, he never wiU.' 

* That is to be seen,' said Mr. Pousnett, leaning 
back in his chair, and half closing his eyes as he 
spoke. ' I think I must take him in hand. I want 
to have you as one of the house,' he added, with a 
delightful smile (people said Mr. Pousnett's smile 
was to him what the angel's veil of moss was to the 
rose) ; ' but I am determined you shall not enter it 
empty-handed.' 

' I quite understand that, sir,' said Bobert, in a 
downhearted manner ; * and I assure you I left 
nothing unsaid I considered likely to move my 
father to compliance. It was all to no purpose, 
however ; I might just as well, better, have held my 
tongue ; and so I have given up all thoughts of it, 
sir, and — and — I have nothing more to say,' finished 
Robert, dejectedly rising as he spoke, and pushing 
his chair as far as it would go under the table in a 
crazy absent-minded sort of manner. 

Mr. Pousnett watched this manoeuvre curiously. 
There could be no doubt that the son at least under- 
stood the value of what he was losing. 
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' Yon have quite interested me in yonr father/ he 
said at last. ' I feel I must make his acquaintance. 
I will call upon him ; no, I will ask him to dinner — 
cut his mutton with me, eh ? — and we'll talk the 
matter over exhaustiyely, after we have finished cut- 
ting our mutton.' 

* To dinner, sir ? I don't think you exactly under- 
stand,' stammered Robert. ' My father is not exactly 
— don't press me — Mr. Pousnett, please to say what 
I mean !' 

* He is not exactly like anybody else, I suppose,' 
said the great merchant, laughing ; ' indeed, I am 
very sure that he is quite different from most people. 
I mtist know him. I regret extremely no opportunity 
has before presented itself of making his acquaint- 
ance. I will write and ask him to dine with me ; 
then we can talk this matter over.' 

' I do not think, sir, you have any idea of what 
my father really is,' said Robert resolutely. 

' I hope soon to have the pleasure of knowing,' 
was the reply. 

* An angel could not lead and the devil could not 
drive him,' persisted young McCullagh doggedly. 

* I have no gift either for leading or driving,' said 
Mr. Pousnett ; * but I mean to make your father's 
acquaintance, and hope our intimacy may prove profit- 
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able to both. Of course^ I shall expect the pleasure 
of your company on the same eyeuing, this day week 
at seven;' and this time Mr. Pousnett put on his 
hat^ opened the door^ and walked, deferentially 
followed by Bobert, across the office to the street, 
where, bidding his manager good-night, he passed 
out into the gas-illumined darkness of a November 
night. 

Mr. Pousnett was not a man who ever let grass 
grow under his feet; and accordingly next day at 
breakfast Mr. McCullagh, sitting down to his porridge 
as a preliminary to the tea, fried bacon, and bread he 
had to follow, received a missive sealed with a great 
seal, bearing sundry heraldic devices intelligible only 
to the £ing-at-Arms. 

^ Bless and save us all, what's this T exclaimed 
Mr. McCullagh, whose eye was caught by the bold 
caligraphy and the pretentious coat of arms. ' It 
must be from the Lord Mayor at the very least ! 
What an awfu' waste o' wax, to be sure !* 

' It is a grand seal, though,' said Miss Nicol, 
taking up the envelope which Mr. McCullagh had 
tossed aside. ' Look, Effie, can you make out the 
words underneath? They're Latin, I am almost 
certain.' 

By this time Mr. McCullagh had mastered the 
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contents of the epistle, which he laid face downwards 
on the table. 

' 111 give ye/ he remarked, commencing at the 
same moment a vigorous attack upon the basin of 
porridge which stood smoking at his elbow, 'I'll 
give ye three guesses to say who that letter is from.' 

' Maybe from the Lord Mayor himself,' hazarded 
Miss Nicol. 

*0r Prince Albert,' conjectured Effie. 

' Or the Emperor of the French,' said Miss Nicol. 

* That is three among ye,' remarked Mr. 
McCuUagh, chuckling ; ' and all wrong. No, ye'd 
never guess if ye sat trying for a twelvemonth. It 
is from Robert's employer.' 

' What's wrong now ?' asked Miss Nicol ; ' I 
thought he seemed sort of uneasy last evening.' 

'Did ye?' commented Mr. McCuUagh dryly. 
* Well, there is nothing wrong. All the man says 
is, " Will ye take a knife and fork with us this day 
week in Portman-square ?" ' 

' That is a good joke, too !' said Miss Nicol. 

Never for an instant did that worthy lady think 
the statement other than a piece of the *wut' in 
which it pleased the Scotchman occasionally to 
indulge. 

'Joke! it is no joke,' answered Mr. McCullagh. 
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* It is as ciyil a note as ever I read, and as well put 
together. What he says in eflfect is, Will ye take 
pot-luck with us in a homely friendly sort of way ?' 

' But ye'll not go,' assumed Miss Nicol, jumping 
to conclusions too hastily, as her sex are wont to do. 

* I don't know that,' answered her relative, who, 
indeed, till that moment, had not entertained an idea 
of accepting the invitation. * Why wouldn't I go ? 
What for should I aflfront the man by declining what 
no doubt is weel meant.' 

' There is no reason, of course,' acquiesced Miss 
Nicol; 'only I thought ye didn't much care to 
consort with such grand folks.' 

'It is not consorting with grand folks to once 
and away put my legs under their mahogany. I 
supped last night with Kenneth's master, and a 
right good tumbler of toddy he gave us. I may 
just as well eat my dinner with Kobert's master. I 
never have seen him, and I am a bit curious to see 
him.' 

' Here is Robert,' said Effie at this juncture ; and 
almost as she spoke the door opened and that young 
man himself appeared. 

* Find yourself a place !' cried Mr. McCullagh 
efifusively. * The tea is mashing ; ye'll take a cup, 
won't ye ?' 
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' I breakfasted an hour ago, thank yon/ answered 
Bobert, finding himself a place, however, as desired. 

'Ye ken/ said Miss Nicol, who never lost an 
opportunity of dealing the young man a back-handed 
blow, * he doesn't think onr brew strong enough.' 

' On the contrary,' Robert replied, ' I generally 
find it far too strong — bitter. I do not think tea 
ought to stand a minute.' 

* Hoots !' cried Mr. McGullagh, * how would ye 
ever get the good out of it if ye didn't let it stand ? 
But tea is not the question now. I have just got a 
letter firom your master asking me to dine with 
him.' 

* He told me he meant to ask you last night,' 
said Robert, whose sole motive in coming round had 
been to ascertain whether Mr. Pousnett had carried 
his project into effect. 

'And your father is going,' said Miss Nicol 
suggestively. 

'Who told ye I was going?' iilquired Mr. 
McGullagh. 'I asked ye what would hinder me 
to go, and I said I might as well eat my dinner with 
him as my supper with old Johnstone, and that I 
was a bit curious to see the gentleman ; but I never 
said I had just made up my mind.' 

' You won't go, though, of course,' remarked his 
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son carelessly. ' I told him it was of uo use asking 
you.' 

' And why did ye tell him anything of the sort, 
and what should hinder me going ? To hear ye both 
talk, any one might think it was an inyitation from 
Windsor Castle that had come instead of a friendly 
note from a merchant like myself.' 

' You mistake me, father,' said Eobert, though, 
indeed, his father had not mistaken him in the least. 
* All I meant was that, as you do not care much for 
yisiting out of your immediate circle of acquaint- 
ances, I thought you would not fancy going so far as 
Portman- square; and besides — ' 

' Besides what T asked Mr. McCullagh sharply. 

* All those sort of people dress for dinner,' ex- 
plained Robert desperately, *and I did not know 
whether you had any clothes just suitable to go in.' 

' What's the matter with my clothes ?' cried Mr. 
McCullagh, glancing first over one shabby shoulder 
and then over its fellow. ' I am sure this is a good 
enough coat for all ordinary purposes ; but I have a 
better, Robert, don't be uneasy. If ye never have to 
put up with any more discredit than your father 
brings upon ye, ye'll have no cause of complaint ;' 
and having so spoken, Mr. McCullagh handed his 
empty basin to Effie, who removed it to the side- 
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board, and then brought a plate of bacon that had 
been simmering in front of the fire, which she placed 
before her benefactor. 

* Try a wee, Robert/ said Mr. McCuUagh hos- 
pitably. But Robert in answer only shook his head ; 
he felt, indeed, at that moment as though food would 
choke him. 

* Then I can tell Mr. Pousnett he may expect to 
see you,' he observed after a second's pause. 

* Ye'U tell him nothing whatsoever from me,' 
answered Mr. McCuUagh, discussing his bacon. ' I 
am not so helpless but I can answer my letters for 
myself, and make up my mind for myself too.' 

' I meant no ofiFence, sir.' 

* And I have taken none,' was the quick reply. 

' If you decide upon accepting the invitation, will 
you let me know ? Mr. Pousnett has asked me as 
well, and we could go together.' 

*F11 communicate with ye,' promised Mr. 
McGullagh ; and having gained no single point save 
this, Robert, muttering something about being late 
at the office, took his leave. 

* Mr. Pousnett seems to set great store by him,' 
remarked Miss Nicol, as the sound of the young 
man's footsteps upon the stairs died away. 

* There's no reason why he shouldn't,' retorted 
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Mr. McGuIIagh, who was great in opposition. 
'Where wonld ye meet a straighter, better-built^ 
better-looking, better-spoken young man than my 
son Kobert ? He's just a credit, even pheesically 
speaking, to any house. So far as looks are con- 
cerned, ye must admit, Janet, he's the pick of my 
sons. What do ye say, Effie !' 

But Effie, who had stolen across the room to 
watch Bobert's retreating figure till he turned the 
angle of the court, kept her face fastened upon the 
window-pane, and affected not to hear. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

A FAMHiY PABTY. 

The eventful evening arrived. Duly and truly Mr, 
McCullagh had signified his intention of making one 
at Mr. Pousnett's social board; and it is not too 
much to say that, during the days which ensued 
after his parent's decision was made known to him, 
the younger Robert suflfered agonies. . 

Mentally he beheld his father in every likely and 
unlikely social scrape ; clearly he heard every intona- 
tion of that remarkable accent grate upon his ear ; 
in imagination he saw that mean ill-clad figure 
surrounded by rank, fashion, and those who were to 
the manner born. He fancied how the servants 
would stare at him ; how the ladies would start at 
sound of a voice little, if any, sweeter than his 
national bag-pipes ; how Mr. Pousnett would repent 
his rashness; how he, Robert, would be covered 
with shame, and feel disposed to request the earth 
to open and swallow him up. 

That fickle jade Ideality, which will not answer 
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to our call when most we desire her company, and 
insists on keeping step with us when we wish her 
miles away, never quitted Eobert's side ; she was for 
ever presenting to his consideration some almost im- 
possible dilemma, and playing him even in sleep 
some scurvy trick, such as setting Mr. McGullagh 
down to dinner in his hat or without his coat, or 
making him insist on a ^ cut of beef while fish was 
still in progress. 

It was only a week from the first intimation of 
that trouble till its consummation ; yet, during the 
progress of that week, Bobert fell away in flesh, and 
his face grew peaked and anxious. Mr. Pousnett 
beheld and smiled in private, but said nothing. 
Long before, he had taken the measure of his mana- 
ger, and knew how to fit him like a glove. 

All his trouble, however, had not prevented the 
younger McGullagh ordering a quite new suit of 
clothes, in which, well covered from sight by a 
top-coat closely buttoned, he appeared at the paternal 
mansion a little after six o'clock. 

* You do look a swell, Robert,' said Miss Nicol, 
regarding with no particular favour the young man, 
who, standing uncovered in the dreary sitting-room, 
could not conceal his curly hair fresh from an artist's 
hand, his bright boots, his faultless collar, his white 
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tie ; * doesn't he, Efl&e ?' But Efl&e, who had been 
feasting her eyes upon this spectacle of manly beauty, 
again made no direct answer. Muttering something 
about her uncle, as she called Mr. McCullagh, want- 
ing her, she hurried from the room, only to encounter 
that sage individual on the threshold. 

' I am quite ready, Robert,' said Mr. McCullagh, 
coming briskly forward. 

Like another famous personage, 

* He was drest in his Sunday's best ;' 

and Robert, as he surveyed his parent, had never 
felt so near liking him before. He had never thought 
the * sweetstuflf-man,' as some persons called him, 
could have looked, not merely so decent, but so 
presentable. 

Though Mr. McCullagh wore his clothes almost 
to the last thread, he always bought them of the best 
materials ; and the consequence of this was that the 
coat, which he kept for attending funerals, was of a 
quality neither tailor nor flunky could gainsay. 

If it lacked the cut Robert's own swallow-tail 
boasted, it was perhaps more suitable to the roU of 
a successful City man. There was an amplitude 
about its skirts which suggested a good balance at 
the bank ; and in the loosely-tied bow of Mr. 
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McCullagh's washing neckerchief there was a de- 
fiance and an indifference a Bothschild or a great 
financier might have envied. 

He had oiled his sandy hair, and shaven himself 
even cleaner than usual; into his manner he had 
imported a certain festivity of demeanour, which his 
son remembered well as an adjunct to those supper- 
parties where Scottish songs and Scottish anecdotes 
beguiled the length of an otherwise tedious evening ; 
there was a scent of Windsor soap, and a perfume of 
fragrant linen and broadcloth laid aside with lavender- 
bags between, that seemed grateful to the younger 
man. 

Inwardly he thanked his father for what he could 
not but consider concessions; it was really good 
of him, he felt. Perhaps, after all, he was re- 
considering that matter of the seven thousand 
pounds ! 

' Shall I get a cab, sir ?' asked Eobert, who had 
indeed brought his boots by that means spotless to 
the top of the court. 

' A caub !' repeated Mr. McCullagh. ' The 
Lord presairve us, Robert, are ye mad ? A caub, 
and the night fine and the stars shining ! No, no, 
I am not just so tired of my hard-aimed sexpences 
as to throw them away that gait.' 

VOL. I. I 
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* I only thought we might be a trifle late/ said 
Bobert hypocritically. ' Time is getting on.' 

* Let it/ obseired Mr. McCnllagh ; ^ we'll be at 
Portman-sqnare well within the hoar. Good-night, 
Janet/ he went on ; ' good-night, Effie. It'll be on 
to eleven before I'm back. Don't lose your beanty 
sleep, either of ye, for me.' 

Gaunt and erect stood Miss Nicol daring the 
progress of this amiable speech ; meek and drooping, 
Effie. 

* Good-night, Effie,' said Bobert kindly, with a 
feeling for the moment stirring his heart that the 
girl's life was lonely and annatnral. * Good-night, 
and be sure you don't forget the beauty sleep.' 

'Ay, ay, mind that,' added Mr. McCullagh, 
groping his way down the grand old staircase, lighted 
by the moumfal gleam of one sad dip held aloft by 
Effie on the landing. 

Never had Eobert known his father talk so much 
to him as while they stepped briskly down Basing- 
hall-street side by side. With his work^a-day suit 
Mr. McCullagh seemed to have doffed his ordinary 
manner, and discoursed on all sorts of subjects till 
Old Jewry was passed and Cheapside reached, and it 
became necessary to concentrate his attention on 
stopping a Baker* street omnibus. 
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No poor wretch who ever travelled the West-end 
route, surrounded with much state and circumstance, 
to Tyhum, experienced a greater sinking of the 
heart than young McCuUagh, as the vehicle bumped 
and jolted along. 

The demons exorcised for a few minutes came 
back now accompanied by legions of fresh doubts 
and fears. 

Would his father expect the company to sit 
round the table and sing songs when dinner was 
finished, as had been the wont at those supper- 
parties Eobert remembered as a boy ? Would he, 
in the plenitude of his jocularity, ask Miss Pousnett 
to give them a stave ? would he tell Mr. Pousnett, if 
he declared he had no voice, he would be let oflf with 
a good story or a bit of recitation extracted from 
Whistle Binkie? would he propose a toast, and 
suggest it should be drunk Highland fashion, by the 
gentlemen guests standing on their chairs and plant- 
ing one foot upon the table ? would he act as fugle- 
man, and lead on the cheering ? All these things, 
and many more, had Bobert beheld, and he turned 
literally sick as he reflected what might be in 
store for him. 

' You're no looking just the thing to-night,' 
observed Mr. McCullagh, as the omnibus drew up at 
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Oxford-circus and the light from a lamp fell full 
upon his son's face. 

' I have not felt well for some days past/ was the 
answer. 

' I think ye are a bit over-anxious,' said his 
father. * If ye would take a word of advice from me, 
don't fret about the matter. Supposing the offer 
does come to nothing, some day maybe ye'U see it 
was all for the best;' from which cheering remark 
Bobert gathered the seven thousand pounds was as 
far from him as ever. 

* I am not fretting about that,' said the young 
man. 

' What are ye fretting about, then ?' 

'I don't know that I am fretting about any- 
thing;' and then the omnibus jogging on again, con- 
versation became difficult. 

The door of Mr. Pousnett's house in Portman- 
square was opened by a butler whose grave and 
dignified demeanour seemed to impress even Mr. 
McCuUagh with a feeling of solemnity. No arch- 
bishop ever comported himself with greater stateli- 
ness. The way in which he assisted the elder guest 
off with his coat and relieved him of his hat was a 
study; the hushed and suave voice that asked. 
What name, sir ?' was one never to be forgotten. 
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As he might have gone to the scaffold, Robert 
ascended the stairs, which were covered with car- 
peting that felt like moss beneath his feet. He 
went so slowly, his father, who had skipped lightly 
on before him, had to pause on the landing ; whilst 
the butler, who stood with the handle of the drawing- 
room door clasped in his fingers, looked upon the 
younger man's tardiness of progress more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

'Mr. McCuUagh — Mr. Robert McCuUagh,' an- 
nounced the butler, flinging wide the door. 

It was done ; the axe had fallen ; the Rubicon 
was passed ; they were in the bosom of the Pousnett 
family; their first experience of high society had 
commenced. 

In the most genial manner Mr. Pousnett came 
forward to greet his guests. He was delighted to 
make Mr. McCullagh's acquaintance; he was 
charmed to see him in his house ; he felt his coming 
all the greater honour because he understood that, 
like a wise man, Mr. McCuUagh thought there was 
no place like home. 

' Let me introduce you to my wife,' he said ; an 
attention Mrs. Pousnett declared was quite un- 
necessary, * for I feel,' added that lady, who weighed 
about twenty stone, and had that dulcet smoothness 
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of tone and manner which distinguishes fat people, 
' as if we were old acquaintances. Gome and sit near 
me, Mr. McCullagh, pray do. This is my eldest 
daughter. You do not know Mr. Stoddard, oir 
Captain Crawford;' and as she mentioned each name 
she dexterously made Mr. McCullagh known to its 
possessor. ^ And now we can talk comfortably* 
What loTcly weather this is for the time of year ! 
0, by the bye, I haye not spoken to your son. Mr. 
Bobert, I hope you will excuse my rudeness ;' and 
again rising, she shook hands with her husband's 
manager in a very gracious manner. 

And yet Robert had neyer felt himself so utterly 
a subordinate as at that moment. 

After a short time two other young ladies entered 
the room, who were mentioned respectively as ' my 
niece Miss Vanderton, and my daughter Maude.' 
The party now seemed complete, and Mr. McCullagh, 
who was seated beside his charming hostess in the 
full glare of an immense fire, began to wonder when 
dinner would be served. 

A mingled odour of many good things had 
greeted his nostrils as he entered the hall, and as, 
looking forward to the evening's dinner, he contented 
himself with a mere snack in the middle of the day, 
he was beginning to feel hungry. 
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ProTerbially there is no worse quarter of an hour 
than that which now ensued ; and though Mrs. 
Pousnett did her best and Mr. Pousnett exerted him- 
self to the utmost^ it was a very bad time which in- 
tervened between the announcement of the guests 
and the reappearance of the butler on the evening 
that proved the turning-point in young McCullagh's 
Ufe. 

To his amazement, Bobert found he was far less 
at ease than his father ; that the latter took all the 
ease and luxury and magnificence of the house as 
mere matters of course, and viewed with the indif- 
ference of a Bed Indian hangings and pictures and 
statues and screens and nicknacks that he himself 
was forced to glance at surreptitiously, his gaze 
seeming to be attracted to them by some power much 
stronger than his own will. Very good-naturedly 
the eldest daughter took pity on him, and invited his 
attention to some wonderful Indian carvings that 
ornamented a side-table ; then she took him to the 
conservatory, which led out of the back drawing- 
room, and they talked about flowers, of which Bobert 
knew but little, till they were joined by their hostess 
and Mr. McCuUagh, who, it turned out, was much 
more at home in Flora's domain than his son. 

He had seen good gardens in his youth, and 
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remembered what he had seen. He was able to talk 
about the Duke of Hamilton's hot-houses in Arran^ 
and the ferns and heather he had gathered in that 
island when he was young. He knew the names of 
many of the plants in the conservatory which were 
strange to his son, and could give Miss Pousnett a 
hint as to the mode of striking myrtles so as to 
insure their blooming. 

Knowledge of any kind is sure to make its way, 
perhaps for the reason that, as a rule, people know 
remarkably little; and before she swept down the 
stairs to dinner, leaning on his arm, Mrs. Pousnett, 
who was a remarkably astute lady, understood Bobert 
McCuUagh was a well-meaning good-looking goose, 
while his father possessed all the brains of which the 
young man was destitute. 

What a fairy-scene that dining-room seemed to 
Eobert! Its warmth, its comfort, the subdued 
lights, the appointments of the table, the silver, the 
glass, the china, the snowy damask, the noiseless and 
perfect attendance, the dresses of the ladies, the 
quiet repose of their manners : he had never seen any- 
thing like it before in all his life, and it came upon 
him with a new pang that such an existence might 
be his if only his father would listen to reason. As 
he thought of this, Robert looked very steadily at the 
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author of his beings and was fain to confess he had 
never beheld a man less likely to be coerced or 
flattered into any course of action than the architect 
and builder of his own fortunes. 

Amongst all that grandeur he sat unmoved as 
the Sphinx in the desert. There must have been 
things in connection with such a meal to try the 
equanimity of a man whose own domestic arrange- 
ments had always been of the roughest and readiest 
description ; but Mr. McCullagh might have been 
sitting at great men's feasts all his life for aught any 
one could from his manner have told to the contrary; 
at any critical period one glance around told him 
what others were doing, and seemed to give him the 
needful hint. Bobert^ had he been gifted with a 
spirit of prescience, might have saved himself much 
unnecessary anguish of mind. Whatever the father 
might feel, the son looked by far the more awkward. 
In his attempts at conversation with the daughters 
of the house, in his answers to Mr. Pousnett's re- 
marks, in his evident fear of doing that which he 
ought not to do, and leaving something undone which 
he should subsequently call to remembrance with 
burning cheeks, Robert McCullagh was as evidently 
out of his element in Mr. Pousnett's dining-room 
as he felt in the paternal parlour. 
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Setting aside all social reasons for these recRilts, 
the yoong man was anxions and nervous as to the 
upshot of the evening's proceedings. Would or 
would not his father be led to see the error of his 
ways, and delightedly make himself responsible for 
seven thousand pounds ? Would the wealth and 
the grandeur and the kindness and the deference 
induce him to alter his decision ? Would his pride 
be touched, his vanity flattered^ his reason be con- 
vinced ? Bobert did not believe it. With a fainting 
spirit he addressed himself to the dinner^ to which 
he brought but scanty appetite, and with aU his 
heart and with all his soul wished the whole thing 
over. 

Mr. McCullagh, on the other hand, was quite at 
his ease ; he was passing through no alternations of 
hope and fear ; he had quite made up his mind on 
the subject at issue, and so felt able to devote him- 
self to doing the agreeable. 

Captain Crawford had not long before been 
stationed in Edinburgh — indeed, he was of Scotch 
extraction — and he and the merchant talked of many 
things, in which Mrs. Pousnett also professed the 
keenest interest. 

' We have spent some most delightful months in 
Scotland one time or another,' she was good enough 
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to say. ' I always tell my husband there is no place 
like it.' 

'And ye*re very right/ remarked Mr. McCullagh. 
* Where would ye find a town like Edinbro', for in- 
Btanoe, or, just to go no further, any scenery like 
that of the Clyde ? Have you seen the Holy Loch ? 
No 1 And I mind me ye said ye had never been to 
Arran.' 

*But we know the Burns country,' pleaded the 
lady in extenuation. 

' And have ye stood on the very spot, mem,' said 
Mr. McCullagh, warming to his work, ' where the 
witches got hold of Meg's tail, and pulled it right 
away from — Ahem !' coughed the North-countryman, 
remembering just in time that the broad speech of 
his earlier youth might be somewhat out of place in 
Portman-square and the presence of ladies. 

Mrs. Pousnett, however, took no notice of his 
confusion. 

' I think we saw everything,' she said : * the 
thorn-tree and the place where — what was her 
name? — hung herself; the old ruin where I really 
could conjure up that weird company — see the Evil 
One playing jigs, and Cutty Sark capering away to 
the delight of Tam peeping through the window. It 
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is a most eerie place. Do you know, I dreamt of 
that old churchyard for nights afterwards.' 

* For my part/ said Captain Crawford, * I like 
Edinburgh better than any other portion of Scotland. 
Scott has invested the city and its environs with a 
charm it must retain so long as the ruthless hand of 
improvement passes it by. I never wearied of 
walking over Arthur's Seat, or exploring the Canon- 
gate, or mooning about Holyrood Palace. If it had 
not been for the hope of being ordered abroad, I 
should have quite lamented returning to London.' 

' Are ye expecting marching orders, then ?' asked 
Mr. McCuUagh, who was amongst other things a 
keen politician. 

* Sailing orders,' amended the officer. *Yes, I 
trust we shall be sent to the Crimea ere long. It is 
dreadful to stay here idle, and think of all that is 
going on there now.' 

He had struck the right vein ; as the war-horse 
rushes to the battle, Mr. McCuUagh plunged into 
the conversational abyss thus opened. With his 
keen eyes growing keener, with his sandy hair seem- 
ing to bristle like that of a rough terrier, with his 
heart on his lips and his soul in his face, the merchant 
held forth on the weakness, folly, incapacity of the 
Government. 
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'Eyery man of them ought to be indicted for 
murder/ he said ; ' not manslanghter, but murder. 
They'll make England the byword of the world. I 
wonder what will be said in nineteen hundred and 
fifty-four, when people read how the best and 
bravest were left to die like cattle? And all for 
what ? That red tape might assert its supremacy, 
and a wheen idle young puppies in Government 
offices make it appear as if they had something really 
to do.' 

*I am quite with you there,' said Captain Craw- 
ford, as if at some far-away point he meant to differ 
from the speaker in toto. 

' Now, Captain, pray do not disturb the peace of 
the household by introducing politics,' entreated 
Mrs. Pousnett. * Mr. McCullagh, may I beg of you 
to abandon the Eastern Question ?' and the lady laid 
a persuasive hand, on which glittered many rings, on 
the merchant's arm as she spoke. ^ If you knew, 
if you only knew the dread I have of hearing 
the word Crimea, you would pity me, I am quite 
sure.' 

'I can't say I think ye are alone in that dread,' 
observed Mr. McCullagh dryly. 

* There now, I felt sure you would agree with 
me,' she said, ' in so far as this, at all events, that 
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politics are better absent from the dinner-table. 
You have no appetite/ she went on, with a bland 
smile. ' Is there nothing that yon like ?' 

' I have done veiy well, thank ye,' answered Mr. 
McCullagh, who had marked with amazement Mrs. 
Pousnett's gastronomic capabilities. 

At that moment the lady took a goodly helping 
of cabinet pudding, remarking as she did so, 

' It is said, I believe, that fat people are, as a 
rnle, small eaters : if you ever hear that again, Mr. 
McCullagh, don't believe it.' 

' I won't, mem,' he agreed, with a readijuess quite 
unexpected. 

It was irresistible. Mrs. Pousnett laughed, her 
daughters laughed. Captain Crawford laughed^ and 
finally Mr. McCullagh himself joined in. 

' I would beg your pardon if it had not been 
your own fault,' he said, when the merriment sub- 
sided. 

'I do not think it was any one's fault,' Mrs. 
Pousnett replied, laughing again, and then fanning 
herself vigorously. 

At length the dinner came to an end, the cloth 
had been drawn — incredible as it may sound now- 
adays, cloths were drawn six-and-twenty years ago — 
dessert had been partaken of, the ladies had retired. 
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and then Mr. Pousnett, passing a decanter of fine 
old port towards Mr. McCnllagh, said lie thought he 
would find that a wine to his taste. 

' It is yerra good/ answered the guest, taking a 
sip out of his glass ; ' sound, and of a rare vintage. 
But I tell ye fairly, Mr. Pousnett, in my opinion 
there never was the wine hottled could compare with 
old Glenlivat.' 

' There is no Glenlivat in the house,' answered 
Mr. Pousnett ; ' but I have some Bushmills that is 
beyond dispute. Touch the bell, Charlie, will you ?' 
he said to Mr. Stoddard, who evidently stood high in 
his good graces. ' No, no, Mr. McCuUagh, let me 
have my way, please. It was stupid of me not to 
think of it before.' 

So the whisky was brought by the butler, who 
looked as if he had never seen spirits in his life 
before, and who would — judging from externals — no 
more have thought of entering a public-house than a 
bishop might have done. To Bobert's great relief 
both Mr. Pousnett and Captain Crawford 'mixed' 
for themselves, just, as the gallant officer remarked, 
to keep Mr. McCuUagh company ; and when he and 
Mr. Stoddard declined to join in such wild festivity, 
the Scotchman made no remark save one disparaging 
to their heads, repeating . at the same time the old 
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advice concerning not sitting with their backs to the 
fire, or mixing their liquors. 

After a time Mr. Stoddard seemed to get very 
tired of the whole affair, and hinted to Bobert they 
at least could join the ladies. Nothing loth, the 
manager availed himself of the opening thus afforded, 
and ascended with his companion to the enchanted 
regions above blessed with the presence of lovely 
women. 

Ere long Captain Crawford followed their example, 
and Bobert then knew the eventful moment had come. 
Probably at that instant Mr. Pousnett was breaking 
the ice. Well, nothing good would come of it — of so 
much he felt certain. 

In a kind of stupid despair he glanced around the 
paradise out of which he was to be cast for ever. 

The mirrors, the rich hangings, the soft carpets, 
the deep luxurious easy-chairs, the subdued light, 
the leaping fire, the pictures, the ornaments, the 
statuettes, the numberless adjuncts which make up 
what is called the furniture of a modern drawing- 
room, mingled all together as in a dream before his 
eyes. There were the perfumes of flowers too, and 
the tones of music. These were the surroundings 
amid which the Pousnetts and thousands like them 
lived every day; and he, Bobert, might have been 
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one of that happy band — not a chief, perhaps, but a 
happy subordinate— if Heaven had only gifted his 
father with what the young man mentally styled 
* common sense and notions like other people/ 

The young ladies played and sang. Mrs. Pousnett 
from the depths of an armchair addressed at intervals 
some pleasant remark to a guest she could not but 
see was ill at ease. Mr. Stoddard and Captain Craw- 
ford concentrated their attentions on the daughters of 
the house, and Miss Vanderton. It was an awful 
time of suspense to Kobert, worse than any quarter 
of an hour before dinner ever endured by hostess ; 
the minutes went by slowly, coffee was carried round, 
time passed on at a funereal pace. At last there was 
the sound of voices on the staircase, the drawing- 
room door opened, and Mr. McCuUagh, followed by 
Mr. Pousnett, entered the apartment. 

Robert looked at his father — ^he was wonderfully 
brisk and gay in his demeanour ; then his glance 
travelled to Mr. Pousnett, whose face wore an ex- 
pression of the blandest serenity. Mr. McCuUagh 
went direct to the fireplace, and began to talk to his 
hostess concerning some knitting which she was 
holding in her taper fingers. 

* Why,* she said, laughing, *it seems to me you 
know something of everything. Now my husband 
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is unable to tell knitting from netting, and can 
recognise no difference between crochet and tatting. 
How is it you understand such matters ?' 

' I suppose it is because I have aye kept my eyes 
open,* answered Mr. McCullagh modestly. *That 
is a nice song your daughter is singing;' and he 
turned his head slightly on one side to listen. 

' She knows several Scotch ballads/ remarked 
Mrs. Pousnett suggestively. 

* Does she, now !' exclaimed Mr. McCullagh. 

* Yes ; and she will sing one for you if you ask 
her.' 

' I will do that,' was the eager answer ; and Mr. 
McCullagh moved with the quick sidling walk which 
was one of his peculiarities towards the grand piano^ 
where Mr. Pousnett already stood conversing in a 
low tone with Mr. Stoddard. 

Miss Pousnett's song finished, Mr. McCullagh 
preferred his petition. If she could give him just 
one of the ballads of his native land, he'd be thank- 
ful. He could fancy how that lovely voice of hers 
would sound in * The Land o' the Leal' or ' A wee 
bird cam' to my hall-door.' 

'I'll sing anything you like that I happen to 
have, Mr. McCullagh,' replied that young lady 
pleasantly. (' No saying I canna or I wunna about 
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her/ as Mr. McCullagh explained afterwards.) 
' What shall it be ?' She went on turning over the 
leaves of a mnsic-book handed to her by Captain 
Crawford. ' There are a great many Scottish ballads 
in this.' 

' And Miss Pousnett has been good enough to 
let me teach her the proper pronunciation,* observed 
Captain Crawford. 

' That's a verra important point,' said Mr. 
McCullagh gravely. 

* How can he go on talking such nonsense,' 
thought Kobert, * while I am fretting my life out on 
the hearth-rug ?' 

Finally a song was selected, one Mr. McCullagh 
was good enough to tell the company he had not 
heard for forty-years — ' Flora Macdonald's Lament' 
— and forthwith Miss Pousnett commenced her 
accompaniment, her latest admirer beating time all 
wrong, as people do beat it with hand and foot and 
head, the while he kept an appreciative eye on her 
profile. 

Just as she sang the first bar Mr. Pousnett made 
the slightest possible sign to his manager, and walk- 
ing towards the conservatory, stood looking at the 
flowers with apparently absorbed attention till Robert 
joined him. 
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*It is best to put you out of your misery at 
once/ began the great merchant; 'your father 
won't listen to my proposition.* 

' I knew he would not/ said the young man, in 
an access of despair. 

* Well, I thought he would ; but I am forced to 
confess you were right and I wrong. He is a won- 
derfully clever man, would be a delightful man to do 
business with, only — ' 

'He is as obstinate as a pig,' broke in Bobert 
angrily. 

* I did not mean to say that,' observed Mr. 
Pousnett ; ' but he is prejudiced — very ; and ovnng, 
I suppose, to the limited circle in which he has 
moved, his view, both of men and things, is narrow.' 

'I should think so,' agreed Mr. McCullagh's son, 
with scornful emphasis. 

'I confess I did not believe the man lived who 
could have been blind to the advantages of a part- 
nership in our house,' went on Mr. Pousnett. 

* There is not another man living who would be 
blind to them but himself,' said Eobert. 

'However, I feel the matter is at an end now, — 
that he will never reconsider his decision.' 

' No, that he will not,' acquiesced the other 
mournfully. 
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* I think you believe I have done all I could for 
you.' 

' I am sure you have, sir ; and I can never feel 
sufficiently grateful for your kindness.' 

' Thank you for saying so ; it makes what I have 
to observe not quite so difficult of utterance.' 

' Yes, sir.' Kobert spoke firmly, but his very 
heart died away within him. 

'It is this,' proceeded Mr. Pousnett, stooping 
over a rose as he spoke. * Under present circum- 
stances I shall not be able to keep you on as 
manager.' 

Just what his father had prophesied. In a dumb 
frenzy the young man stood waiting Mr. Pousnett's 
further utterance. 

' Had I supposed for a moment your father would 
refuse to help you, I never would have suggested 
such a thing as a partnership to you, but I cannot 
now repair that error. I raised your hopes in ignor- 
ance of your true position, and I am very sorry for 
it. I will do my best, and you must do your best, to 
get a good berth ; plenty of firms will be glad to 
take a person recommended by me ; but I cannot 
keep you on. It would be an awkward position for 
us both ; your own excellent sense will tell you a 
man who once expected to be partner in a house 
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would never again be quite satisfied with a subor- 
dinate position in it. Just now, perhaps, you may 
imagine you would be, but I know to the con- 
trary. It is best we should part, and you may 
rely on my exerting myself to the utmost to get 
you a situation as good as that you hold now, if 
not better.' 

'Do you wish me to go at once, sir?' asked 
Bobert, in a choking voice. 

' At once ? Of course not. I have no intention 
of casting you adrift in that feishion. Only we must 
part, remember. I have thought it better to say 
this to you to-night here, rather than to-morrow at 
the office ; and now we won't talk any more about 
the matter. You look pale; of course this has 
been a blow to you. Better come down-stairs and 
have a glass of wine.' 

But the discarded clerk would not go down-stairs; 
in a blind sort of way he determined to remain in 
paradise till the very last minute. 

He felt he might never have another chance of 
reentering it, never mix even on the semblance of 
equal terms again with his employer's family. 

'Just as you like,' said Mr. Pousnett, kindly 
tolerant. ' I cannot tell you how sorry I feel for 
your disappointment, and how vexed I am with my- 
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self for an interference which has ended so disas- 
trously.' 

* You are very kind, sir/ murmured Robert ; and 
they returned to the front drawing-room just as Miss 
Pousnett was ending a second Scottish ballad for the 
delectation of Mr. McCuUagh. 

How much longer the concert might have lasted 
is uncertain but for Mr. Stoddard saying he had no 
idea it was so late. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pousnett said it was not 
late or begged him to remain longer ; they took it 
quite as a matter of course he should leave; and 
seeing this, Mr. McCuUagh followed his lead, and 
remarking to his son it was time they were thinking 
about making their way home too ; thanked Miss 
Pousnett for her ' music/ and advanced to bid Mrs. 
Pousnett good-night. 

That lady, with her knitting trailing behind her, 
met him half-way. 

*Mu8t you go, Mr. McCuUagh?' she said sweetly, 
quite pressing his hand as she held it in hers. ' I 
am so sorry ; it has been such a pleasure to see you. 
I am delighted to have made your acquaintance.' 

*I am going too; I wiU walk with you a little 
way,' volunteered Captain Crawford, as Mr. McCul- 
lagh was about to say good-bye. 
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Mr, Pousnett went down into the hall with his 
guests, and, urbane to the last, thanked Mr. McCul- 
lagh for coming so far, and hoped he would not take 
any cold. ' Good-night, Crawford ; we shall expect 
to see you next Monday, of course;* and then the 
butler held the front door wide, and they passed out 
into the square, and paradise was left behind, and 
Robert and his fortunes were pacing the cold wet 
pavement. It had come on to rain slightly, and the 
external air, after the genial warmth of Mr. Pous- 
nett's room, felt chill and damp. 

But the dull night and the slight drifting rain 
did not seem to affect Mr. McCuUagh's spirits in the 
least. 

He talked to Captain Crawford volubly as they 
went along. 

* Ye'U no forget,' he said at length, ' that ye pro- 
mised to give me a call. I'd be proud if ye would; 
and ye shall give me your opeenion of what I call 
the best whisky that ever came south.' 

'I will come, thank you,' said the Captain po- 
litely. 

Bobert did not shudder now ; what did it matter 
to him who came or who went, who stayed away or 
stopped? It could not alter his position or make 
his prospects any brighter. 
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' My road lies in this direction,' remarked Cap- 
tain Crawford when they reached Oxford-street, point- 
ing towards the Marble Arch, ' I shall have to bid 
you good-night now.' 

'Good-night, sir,' said Mr. McCallagh, who had 
taken for the ofl&cer one of those singular predilec- 
tions which at once set reason at defiance, and seem 
to have no origin in instinct. * Good-night, and I 
wish ye weel.' 

' I am sure I am very much obliged to you,' re- 
plied Captain Crawford ; and having so spoken, he 
took his departure, and the father and son were at 
last alone. 

* We may as well walk on,' observed the elder ; 
' it's a trifle cold standing at this comer.' 

'It is enough to perish one to death,' said 
Robert. 

By the aid of a street-lamp they were passing 
Mr. McCuUagh stole one swift look at his son's face ; 
what he saw in it probably suggested his next re- 
mark. 

' What a lot of timber they have in those rooms, 
to be sure !' 

*I don't think I quite understand you, sir,' an- 
swered his son. 

'Furniture — furniture, I mean,' said Mr. McCul- 
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lagh quickly ; ' mahogany's timber and rosewood's 
timber and ebony's timber, aren't they ?' 

' Of course,' agreed Robert. ' Yes ; I never was 
in so handsome a house.' 

' What a trial it must be to a man to have such 
a mountain of a wife always before his eyes !' was 
the next genial observation. 

'Mrs. Pousnett is considered a very fine woman,' 
objected Robert irritably. 

* She is a very weighty one, at any rate,' said 
his father. 

The younger man deemed it best to make no 
comment on this undeniably true statement, and 
they accordingly walked a few yards further in si- 
lence. 

* They are a surprisingly pleasant family,' Mr. 
McCuUagh again broke ground. ' I can't recall to 
mind ever meeting with so many agreeable people 
living under one roof. I wonder,' he added, 'if they 
are as pleasant when they are alone.' 

'I do not know why they should not be pleasant,' 
answered Robert, with some asperity, *when they are 
all of one mind.' 

' I believe ye're right there,' said his father, with . 
a short laugh. 'I do think they are all of one mind.' 
Which observation suggested so many disagreeable 
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deductions, that the yonng man felt thankful to find 
the omnibus they hailed so full there was only room 
for one inside, which fact necessitated his climbing 
to the knife-board. 

Nevertheless he insisted on walking with his 
father home to the very door, though Mr. McCullagh 
said, ' Hoots ! there is no need ; no need at all.' 

The little attention must have pleased him, 
however, for he observed at parting, 

* I won't ask ye to come in to-night, Robert, for 
it's late, and ye ought to be in your bed : but if ye 
can call round in the morning after breakfast, any 
time before ten, I'd like ye to do so ; there is a 
matter I want to speak a word to ye about.' 



» 



CHAPTEE VII. 

MB. M'GULLAGH is GENEROUS. 

It was with the gloomiest forebodings that Robert 
McGuUagh proceeded, on the morning after Mr. 
Pousnett's dinner-party, to obey his father's behest. 
He felt sure the interview would prove of no pleasant 
description, for it never occurred to him — knowing 
he had got as good as his marching orders — that any 
one could be ignorant of the fact. Whereas, in 
truth, the idea that his son was politely dismissed 
had not crossed Mr. McCuUagh's mind. He could 
not have done such a thing himself : ask a man, for 
instance, to partake of toddy, and seize an oppor- 
tunity over the last half tumbler to announce his 
intention of making him bankrupt. 

He was a hard man, a stern creditor, a trader who 
wanted his honest pound of flesh ; but he had fine 
instincts nevertheless. His best friend could not 
have called him a gentleman ; but his worst enemy 
must have admitted he had in many respects gentle- 
manlike feelings and ideas. He often expressed the 
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opinion that it was 'aye best to keep business and 
pleasure apart/ and carried his theory into practice 
even to the extent of disliking to * trade regularly 
with his familiars.' Who that has ever been seduced 
into friendly relations with the heads of a wholesale 
house from whom he purchased his stockings, or the 
customer to whom he subsequently retailed those 
stockings over the counter, but must confirm the 
truth of Mr. McCuUagh's dictum ? 

The younger Robert need not, as he wended his 
way to Basinghall-street, have vexed his soul with 
speculations concerning what his father would say on 
the subject of his notice to quit. It never entered 
into Mr. McCuUagh's mind to imagine he had re- 
ceived it : that interview in the conservatory he con- 
cluded related solely to his own refusal of the seven 
thousand pounds. 

' Seven thousand pounds, indeed !' mused the 
canny Scot. * My faith, even if he had seven thou- 
sand pounds, the lad is better out of that hotbed of 
extravagance.' 

The morning was blustering ; after the previous 
night's rain the wind had risen and was hurrying up 
and down streets, and swooping around corners, and 
playing at hide-and-seek both with its own currents 
and passers-by, at the angles of unexpected City 
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chnrcheSy and in all places where open spaces or 
railings enabled it to have games in the least fre- 
quented thoroughfares. 

Greeting his son, Mr. McOuUagh pronounced the 
day 'fresh/ and said there was a pleasant change in 
the weather ; which fact his face certainly seemed to 
indorse, for it looked bright and sunshiny, and as if 
its owner had been taking a country walk before 
breakfast. He was standing on the doorstep, 
evidently watching for his son, as Robert turned into 
the paved courtyard ; and though he did not express 
any joy at sight of his firstborn, the look of satis- 
faction upon his countenance when the young man 
loomed in vi^w was unmistakable. 

' Come in, come in,' he said hospitably, flinging 
wide the door of that apartment where Robert had, 
eight days before, experienced peine forte et dure. 
* Take a seat. Are ye cold?* and Mr. McCullagh 
actually stirred up a fire large enough to bear stirring. 
' Ye don't look well, Robert. What ails ye, man ?' 

' There's nothing ailing me, thank you,' answered 
Robert ;' but I don't feel very well. I took too much 
of Mr. Pousnett's wine, perhaps, last night.' 

*It*s no that,' said Mr. McOuUagh. * As ye are 
aware, I don't hold with wine, thinking it a poor 
liquor, only fit for weemen and foreigners ; but good 
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wine can hart no man, and that wine we had last 
night was just what a fault could not be found with. 
Ye*re too anxious, Robert. When all's said and 
done, that's about the truth of it ;' and Mr. McCuI- 
lagh paused and regarded his son attentively. 

* Well, I need not be anxious now, at all events,' 
answered the young man, with a bitterness of feeling 
he was at no pains to conceal. * It is over and 
done with.' 

' As regards the pairtnership, we may conseeder 
the matter settled,' agreed Mr. McCuUagh. *It 
was nonsensical, and I may say an unfit thing to 
make such a proposition to a person in your position; 
but big people like Mr. Pousnett take no thought for 
anybody except themselves.' 

After his experience of the previous evening, 
Bobert felt in no mood to do battle for the Mr. 
Pousnetts of this world, and contented himself with 
a muttered remark to the eflfect that * no good could 
be done by talking about the matter now.' 

* I do not want to trouble ye with any talk con- 
cerning the pairtnership,' said Mr. McCuUagh, 
looking at his son with an expression in which pity, 
contempt, and a lurking feeling of pride were 
curiously mingled. * I did not bring ye here to go 
over the old ground again ; but I do want to have a 
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few words regarding your future, because I am rauch 
out in my estimate of Mr. Pousnett if, after a bit, he 
does not take some opportunity of sending you about 
your business/ 

Robert looked up swiftly. After all, then, his 
father did not suspect that already the fiat had gone 
forth. There was comfort in the thought, Robert 
felt, though any one might have wondered where he 
found it; and his manner at once lost the certain 
hard defiance which had characterised it since his 
entrance. 

Astute as he was, Mr. McOullagh failed to guess 
the cause of the sudden brightness in his son's 
face, ascribing the altered tone in which Robert said, 
* I think it is very likely he will,' to relief at the idea 
that some 'feasible plan of making a living was 
about to be proposed to him.' 

* I am truly glad to see ye are beginning to look 
at the aflfair sensibly,' observed Mr. McCuUagh. 
' What I have got to say to ye will seem, no doubt, 
a very poor sort of proposal after the big prize that 
was dangled before your eyes ; but remember this, 
my offer is an honest one, and I make it free of all 
condition and stipulation whatsoever.' 

* You are very kind, sir, I am sure,' said Robert, 
puzzled beyond measure. After all, was his father 
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goiog to suggest taking him into partnership in his 
own sweet-stuflf line of trade ? On the whole, the 
young man did not think he would care for such a 
distinction. 

'I need not go back over what I have told you 
before about my own humble beginnings/ proceeded 
Mr. McCuUagh ; * because you are not me, and your 
time is now, and mine was then; and, all things con- 
sidered, it would not be fair to expect you to do at 
your age what I felt small hardship when I was 
nearly ten years your junior ; so we'll put my doings 
on one side,' added Mr. McGuUagh magnanimously, 
' and just see what we can devise to start you afresh, 
if Mr. Pousnett should tell you he wants your room 
instead of your company.' 

Robert winced; there was, alas, no *if' in the 
case. He had been given to understand too clearly 
Mr. Pousnett could exist without him. 

' It seems to me,' went on Mr. McCuUagh, ' that, 
supposing the worst comes to the worst, it would be 
well for ye to try and do something for yourself. A 
situation is all very well early in life ; but as a man 
gets on, I' think he has more heart in working for 
himself than in toiling for a master. Now just at 
the present time there are openings for making money 
that may not soon occur again, and what I am willing 
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to do for ye is this : cast about and see the thing ye 
feel most fit for. Conseeder at your leisure the line 
ye think you're most likely to succeed in, decide as 
to the locality where ye had best take an oflBce, and 
when ye are ready, come to me, and I'll do this : 
guarantee your rent for one year, furnish your oflBce, 
so as to enable ye to begin in a creditable manner, 
and lodge five hundred pounds for ye in the bank, 
which, with good management, ye may increase 
twentyfold before you're forty years of age.' 

Here was a noble brought to ninepence ! Here 
was an air castle resolved into a mud cabin ! A 
possible seven thousand pounds, and many im- 
possible seven thousand pounds at the back of it, 
reduced to five hundred, with no certainty or expec- 
tation beyond, save that of hard work! When a 
man asks his fellow for ten pouiids, and is offered 
half-a-crown instead, with an air as if that sum would 
purchase the Koh-i-noor, he rarely feels ecstatically 
grateful. From the donor's point of view he should 
do so, perhaps ; from Mr. McCuUagh's, Eobert ought 
to have blessed him for his generosity. Disappointed 
though he was, the young man made an effort to 
express his gratitude. He recognised all such an 
offer meant to a hard prudent man of business. Six 
hundred or six hundred and fifty pounds in hard cash 
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he knew was a handsome present for his father to 
suggest ; he had done nothing like this for his other 
sons. Of course it was possible he might do more 
for them eventually ; but, then, he also might do the 
same by Eobert. Deep in his soul he felt his father 
was entitled to his heartiest thanks, and yet he found 
it impossible to do more than utter a few common- 
place words of gratitute. 

* I'm no looking for gratitude,' said Mr. McOul- 
lagh, a little vexed at his son's lack of enthusiasm ; 
* and if ye can put the money to good account, it'll be 
more to me than a bushel-measure full of thanks. 
Ye're my first-born, Robert, and though ye're not 
much like your father in ways or thoughts, any more 
than looks, I'm very sure you're not answerable for 
that. The Almighty never meant us all to be just 
similar ; and I — I want to do what is right by ye, if 
I can.' 

* That I'm sure you do,' said Robert, touched by 
something in his father's tone he had never heard 
ringing through it before ; * and I am very, very 
grateful to you.' 

' And ye're^very welcome,' answered Mr. McOul- 
lagh. * It's a come-down I can weel understand ; 
but still, as time goes on, I hope you will be able to 
make a fine business. I began in a cellar at ten 
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pounds a year, and look at me now. Though I say 
it as maybe shouldn't say it, there's not a man in the 
City better trusted than " plain auld Eab.** ' 

* I know that father, well/ agreed Robert, remem- 
bering many things Mr. Pousnett had said about his 
parent. 

* After ye spoke to me first,' went on Mr. McCul- 
lagh, * I kept turning your matter over and over in 
my mind, and I just determined, if Pousnetts were 
playing at fast and loose with ye, I would see ye did 
not fall too heavy; so if the worst should happen, 
don't trouble yourself about looking after another 
situation. While ye're fresh out of such a big firm 
set up for yerself, and see if ye can't make a spoon. 
There's no call for ye to spoil a horn.' 

' And what line of business should you sug- 
gest, sir, as the best for me to take to ?' asked 
his son, who had sense enough to understand that 
the words just uttered contained both rhyme and 
reason. 

' Time enough for all that,' answered Mr. McCul- 
agh. * We won't rush at any scheme. Conseeder 
the matter quietly, and then, if Pousnett should say 
he is going to make difierent arrangements, come to 
me, and we'll put our two heads together, and see 
what we can make out of them.' 
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There are many people in the world who consider 
frankness a mistake, and draw a wide distinction 
between keeping silence and telling a lie ; yet the 
fact is that, in many cases, reticence and falsehood 
prove synonymous terms, and produce the same 
results. 

By holding his tongue at that critical moment, 
and failing to say, * Virtually Mr. Pousnett has 
already dismissed me,' Robert McCullagh commenced 
that course of deceit which eventually caused him 
much misery. 

He had never been candid with his father, and at 
this critical juncture he felt it more than he could do 
to confess: *I sha'n't be in Pousnetts' long; the 
sooner I clear out of the place, the better Mr. 
Pousnett will be pleased.' 

'And while we are talking about your future, 
Robert,' continued Mr. McCullagh, totally uncon- 
scious of the trouble agitating his son's mind, ' there 
is another matter I want to say a word about. Don't 
ye think it would keep ye together a bit if ye took 
to yourself a companion ?' 

* What sort of a companion ?' asked the young 
man, in amazement. 

* Why, a wife, to be sure,' answered his father 
somewhat testily. 
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* A wife !' repeated Robert. ' Where would I get 
one ? What would I do with her T 

' I know where ye could get one/ said Mr. Mc- 
CuUagh. 'What ye would do with her is quite 
another question — ^not treat her ill, I hope.* 

' You may be very sure I would not ill-treat any 
woman/ answered his son ; * but I have never yet 
seen the person I should like to marry.' 

* That's strange/ mused Mr. McOuUagh ; * and 
you getting on for thirty year of age.' 

* It may be strange, but it's true,' Robert replied. 
' And yet there's a young woman who is very fond 

of you, if I am not greatly mistaken.' 
' Of me ! Who on earth is she ?' 
' Jest Effie, the creature.' 
' Effie !' echoed Robert. ' D'ye mean Effie Nicol ?' 

* I do not know any other Effie,' was the answer, 
dryly spoken. 

* But what makes you think she cares for me ?' 

* Man, man, if ye hadn't been so taken up with 
yourself and your concerns, you'd have found that 
out long and long ago. She's young, and she's not 
bold, and she has not the gift of the gab, and she'd 
be ashamed to put herself forward ; but any one with 
half an eye could tell she likes the very ground ye 
step on.' 
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' What an awful idea !' ejaculated Robert involun- 
tarily. 

' What's an awful idea ?' asked Mr. McCullagh. 
* Isn't it a good thing for a wife to like her husband ? 
D'ye think it is a happiness for a man to feel she is 
aye scorning and looking down upon him ?' 

* No, sir, I do not ; but I think a man should 
love his wife, and most certainly I do not love Efl&e.' 

* Just give your mind to the matter, and ye'U soon 
care quite enough for her.' 

* That I am sure I never should,' was the quick 
retort. * I have not the smallest fancy for spending 
my life with a mute.' 

Mr. McCullagh laughed sardonically. 

' When ye've been married to her a year ye'U find 
out the diflference ; maybe ye'U be wishing then she 
had never found the use of her tongue.' 

* I have not a word to say against Efl&e,' began 
Mr. Robert McOuUagh. 

' If ye had, ye'd best not say it before me,' inter- 
polated his father. 

* I said I had not. She is a good girl, I make no 
doubt, and I hope she may take the fancy of some 
worthy man ; but so far as I am concerned, if there 
was not another girl on the fttce of the earth, I would 
not marry Efl&e NicoL' 
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* Weel, weel,' said Mr. McOuUagh, *ye need not 
make such a racket about the matter ; nobody's going 
to force ye to marry her. If ye don't like the lass, 
and can't like her, why, somebody else will, that's all 
there's to be said. She's fond of ye, as I said ; but 
I'll be bound she won't break her heart about ye ; 
and as ye say it's just impossible ye could ever fancy 
her, I'll soon put the notion out of her head. I am 
sure I don't know how it ever got there.' 

* Nor I,' said Robert emphatically ; ' not through 
any fault of mine, that is quite certain.' 

* I wish ye could have made a match of it,' ob- 
served Mr. McCullagh, in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way, as if he were talking about a deal in Scotch 
provisions. * She'd have made ye a good managing 
sort of wife, and helped ye to put by something 
against a rainy day ; still, as it's not to be, why, it 
won't.' 

'It can't be, sir,' amended his son. 

* That's just what I'm saying, and so we needn't 
waste any more breath talking over impossibilities. 
Ye'll bear in mind, though, what I mentioned about 
that five hundred pounds. I'll put it on one side, so 
if ye do get the route at Pousnetts', or if ye should 
think ye'd like to try for yourself, it'll be ready.' 

* I really do not know how to thank you suffi- 
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ciently, father/ said Robert, with as much show of 
gratitude as he could call up. 

'lean tell ye/ answered Mr. McCullagh : 'put 
the money to a good use — mind the parable of the 
talents — and neither fling the cash away, nor fail to 
make more of it. There's a deal to be done with 
five hundred pounds in ready cash if a man knows 
how to lay that amount out judiciously. Situated as 
ye are, Robert, ye ought to know how to lay your 
hand on many and many a bargain.' 

' Yes, sir, I often know where bargains might be 
picked up.' 

' Then, for the Lord's sake, don't let them slip !' 
entreated Mr. McCullagh, with an earnestness of look 
and diction which was quite pathetic. * If ye are so 
situated ye can't turn them to account yourself, let 
me have a chance to make an honest penny. I am . 
afraid ye haven't been half wide enough awake. Why, 
the flotsam and jetsam floating by a big house like 
Pousnetts' ought to be enough to make a dozen mo- 
derate fortunes. Keep your eyes open, Robert, and 
God be with ye ! Mind about the five hundred, and 
if ye see or hear of a chance, don't let it escape ye.' 

* It shall not,' answered Robert, inwardly lament- 
ing he had permitted so many likely things to elude 
his grasp. 
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'That's right/ returned his father; 'and now 
I'll hid ye good-morning, for ye must he wanting to 
make year way to Poasnetts', and I've an engagement 
in Little Britain hefore eleven. I hope ye feel a hit 
more content.' 

* It would he strange if I did not, sir,' replied 
his son ; hut Mr. McGullagh understood his words 
lacked the ring of true sincerity, and when Bobert 
left the room, said audibly, 

' He's hankering after the flesh-pots of that vile 
land of Egypt. It's a pity, but I won't be hard upon 
him ; no, the Almighty knows I want to do right by 
the lad, though I am not going to give my hard- 
earned money to make him a cipher among those 
grand folks^ who don't care a twopenny-piece what 
becomes of him so long as he serves their turn.' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ALF MOSTIN. 

After leaving Basinghall-street, the object of Mr. 
McCullagh^s anxious cogitations did not immediately 
proceed to Pousnettis' ofl&ces. 

Almost without definite intention he involuntarily 
bent his steps towards North-street, in the neighbour- 
hood of Barbican. As a child when in trouble turns 
naturally to its mother for consolation, so in the 
extremity of his depression Robert McOullagh thought 
with comfort of the only person of whom he had ever 
made a confidant — his second cousin, Alf Mostin. 

There was nothing in his life that agreeable re- 
lative, stanch friend, old schoolfellow, did not know ; 
and the young man felt it would take the keen edge 
off his disappointment to hear his cousin's view of 
the matter, and to receive the ready sympathy he 
had never yet found denied him. 

As he reached the house where Mr. Alf Mostin 
resided, and carried on an unprosperous business, all 
upon the second floor, there came out upon the step 
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the very prettiest girl Mr. Robert McCuUagh had 
ever seen in the whole course of his life. She was 
leaving the house, and turned at the instant of his 
arrival down North-street, so that she met the young 
man point-blank. She was like a gleam of sunshine 
in a dark place ; and Eobert, forgetting for a moment 
all his annoyances, stood upon the doorstep looking 
after her retreating figure. While he watched, the 
wind served him a good turn, and the girl a scurvy 
trick. It blew her dress over a rude scraper which 
projected awkwardly upon the pavement ; and as she 
walked on, unconscious of the catastrophe impending, 
gave the silk another twirl round the piece of iron. 

Next moment there was the sound of something 
being suddenly and violently rent; the lady was 
striving to extricate her skirt, and Robert was beside 
her, profiering his assistance. How pretty she was ! 
How pleasantly she laughed ! How modestly she 
blushed! How sweetly she thanked him for his 
help ! How deftly she gathered her dress round her, 
so as to conceal the grievous slit in the poor cheap 
silk ! How fair she was to look upon ! What an 
exquisite rose-pink tinted her cheeks ! What threads 
of gold flecked her brown sunny hair ! Robert had 
scarcely self-possession enough left to raise his hat 
as she bowed and said, ' Good-morning.' If he never 
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was in love before, he was in love now. Cupid had 
not been blind this time ; he took straight aim, and 
shot the young man through th6 heart. ' Love at 
first sight,' some one laughs, perhaps. It sounds 
ridiculous ; and yet there are those who believe that 
this love at first sight is the only love a man re- 
members when he is taking his last look back over 
life for ever. 

Like a man in a dream, young McGuUagh waited 
till she turned the corner of the street and dis- 
appeared from outward view; then slowly he re- 
traced his steps to the door from which she had 
emerged. 

The ground and first floors were occupied by a 
solicitor, who used the rooms as offices; the base- 
ment and attics were retained by the old lady who 
lived on the amount her house produced by letting 
in this manner ; on the second floor Alf Mostin re- 
sided, had resided for years. Could it be possible 
he knew the girl? Could she have been coming 
from his office ? As the idea flashed through Bobert's 
mind, for the first time in his life he felt a pang of 
jealousy. 

Ah, if Effie Nicol had a poor chance before, she 
had none at all now ! Then and for the future 
Bobert McCuUagh's hitherto vague ideas on the sub- 
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ject of female loveKness found embodiment in a pair 
of dark-gray eyes, shaded by darker lashes, a straight 
delicate nose, a frank mouth, a complexion such as 
is rarely seen save in young children, soft hair, 
amongst which the sunbeams seemed to have made 
their home, a slight willowy figure, and a manner 
which, though modest as a woman's could be, had 
yet about it a simple winning grace. 

Passing into the haU from which this vision of 
loveliness appeared, Sobert McCullagh made his way 
up to the floor occupied by his cousin. There were 
two doors on the landing, one of which, marked 
' Office,' was used by Mr. Mostin for business pur- 
poses ; whilst the other, bearing the legend ' Private,* 
he kept sacred to the delights of domestic life. Out 
of the office, which overlooked the street, there 
opened a small inner chamber, where Mr. Mostin 
slept. 

Without waiting an answer to his knock, Bobert 
opened the door marked private, and entered a room 
pervaded by a smell of fried bacon. Beside the fire- 
place, indeed, stood a gentleman in his shirtsleeves, 
who had evidently been engaged turning sorhe rashers 
in the pan, when distracted from his employment by 
the advent of a visitor. 

' It's you, is it, Bob ?' he said cheerily, shifting 
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a fork from his right hand to his left, and extending 
the former to Robert. ' You are just in time. The 
coffee is made, and the bacon will be done in a 
minute. Get yourself a cup, like a good fellow, and 
pull off your top-coat.' 

'I can't stop, thank you,' said the new-comer, 
taking a position at the opposite side of the hearth, 
and standing propped up against the mantelpiece. 
' I have breakfasted, and I must be getting on to the 
office.' 

' Sit down, at any rate, man,' urged the other ; 
' there is an easy-chair beside you, and tell me the 
news. Why, it is an age since I saw you ! What 
have you been doing ?' 

'Nothing that's any good,' answered Robert 
gloomily, the while his eyes wandered slowly round 
the room. No ; she could not have been there. A 
man without his coat, engaged in frying rashers of 
bacon, in an atmosphere redolent of pig in its arti- 
ficial state, could not have been visited by youth and 
beauty, by dark-gray eyes and sunny hair and peach- 
like cheeks, and a forehead as white as snow. It was 
simply impossible. 

' Anything that's very bad ?' asked Mr. Mostin, 
putting the rashers on a plate, and lifting the coffee- 
pot from the hob. 
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' Yes, a great deal that's bad/ replied his cousin ; 
'or, at least, other people have been doing it for me.' 
'What's the matter now?' inquired Mr. Mostin, 
regarding his relation with a look of fixed atten- 
tion. 

' Go on with your breakfast, and I will tell you,' 
said Robert ; and he drew his chair closer, though 
the room was so small he could well have made him- 
self heard in any part of it. 

'AH right,' agreed his cousin, setting to work 
with a will upon the viands himself had prepared and 
spread on the hospitable board. 

A good-looking man ; a better-looking man than 
Robert McCuUagh, though the latter was by far the 
handsomer of the two ; a man with twice the brains 
and thrice the heart, yet one who woijd never do 
much good for himself by reason of a curse which 
had been laid on him at birth — inveterate laziness. 
All the talent of the Mostin family, and all their fail- 
ings, seemed to have descended to him : all their 
kindliness, all their versatility, all their want of thrift, 
all their power of making friends, all their facility for 
letting opportunities slip through their fingers. The 
man did not exist who could have made a good thing 
of life for this Alf Mostin, since, had any one handed 
over to him a fine estate, he would, without indul- 
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gence in a single vice so called, soon have muddled 
it away. 

Whether the lack of any kind of management be 
not as much a vice as gambling, drinking, or steal- 
ing, is a question the world has as yet decided in the 
negative. The day must come, however, I fancy, 
when the man who cannot make his incomings and 
his outgoings balance will be looked upon as little 
better than a thief. 

In those days, in that state of life in which he 
had been born, Alf Mostin managed to rub along 
somehow. He sustained existence after an econo- 
mical fashion, cooking his own meals when he had 
any, employing no errand-boy, and when he was 
absent from his ofiSce tacking pieces of paper on his 
door, which perhaps served his purpose better than 
any clerk. He had a pile of these papers laid aside 
in a comer ready for use ; they varied from minutes 
to hours, from to-day till to-morrow, or even longer, 
which he used as expediency or fact warranted. For 
example : ' 1 p.m. — return in half an hour;' or 'Ee- 
turn in five minutes — please wait,' were usually 
genuine, and meant business ; while ' Gone out of 
town — return on Thursday,' signified, as a rule, to 
the initiated that Mr. Alf Mostin had a pressing cre- 
ditor he did not want to face, and that, instead of 
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being in the country, he was really behind bolted 
doors sitting over the fire, striving with some novel 
to cheer his loneliness. 

A useful man to have for a friend, since there 
was nothing in the whole gamut of sin and folly his 
fellow need have feared or been ashamed to tell him. 
He did not love wickedness per se ; but experience 
had taught him it was more natural than virtue ; 
whilst for the evils arising out of bad management 
and weakness, he held that thorough sympathy no 
man can ever feel whose own life is not a series of 
shifts and excuses. 

How he had drifted into the sea of turbid troubled 
waters in which he was ingulfed it would be difficult 
to say. He did not go straight from school into the 
purgatory of debt and duns, from which it now 
seemed as though nothing short of a miracle could 
release him. At some time, in some way, he took a 
wrong turn, and from that period he had proceeded 
slowly, but surely, downhill. Already honest traders 
shook their heads dubiously when Alf Mostin was 
spoken of; his paper was considered something more 
than 'shady;' his promises were simply regarded as 
in the nature of piecrust. There were those who did 
not care even to be seen talking to him where ' men 
do congregate ;' and yet he had that power of making 
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fresh and eligible acquaintances, and that accursed 
facility for raising money, perfectly inexplicable to 
toilers along the world's highways, who have not 
found it easy to make useful friends, and who are 
very sure silver and gold are not to be picked up 
without extremest labour on any road they have ever 
passed along. 

Such, however, as he was, there he sat in his 
shirtsleeves at breakfast on the morning after Mr. 
Pousnett's party, eating bacon, drinking coffee, cut- 
ting himself hunches of bread, and all the while lis- 
tening attentively to his cousin's tale of woe. He did 
not interrupt it by a word ; he heard in silence, as 
though the offer of a partnership in such a firm as 
Pousnetts' and an invitation to dinner from Portman- 
square to Basinghall-street were amongst the com- 
monest incidents of ordinary existence. 

Down almost to date Bobert brought his narra- 
tive ; he told about his father's offer, even repeated 
what he had said concerning EfiSe, ere Alf Mostin 
spoke. Then the only remark he made was, 

'I wonder you ever mentioned the matter in 
Basinghall-street at all.'^ 

'I should not have mentioned it, you may be 
very sure, if I had known what the result would 
prove.' 
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' Yes, but that is just what you ought to have 
known.' 

' I didn't think there was a man in London who 
would have refused his son help to get him a part- 
nership in Pousnetts'.' 

* Didn't you ?' Well, I could have told you that 
your father would be the man.' 

' And such a chance !' said Bobert gloomily. 
* Such a chance as can never come again — never.' 

' It was a grand chance,' agreed Mr. Mostin. 

' And what on earth I am to do now I am sure I 
have not a notion.' 

' You can't take to EfiSe and the five hundred 
pounds ?' 

' No, I would not marry EflSe for fifty thousand 
pounds.' 

' I don't think I would myself,' said Mr. Mostin 
musingly. 'She's uncommon still water; but I'd 
take my oath there's a devil at the bottom.' 

Bobert, who had been tracing a pattern with 
crumbs on the tablecloth, looked up quickly. 

* You're wrong there, Alf ; the girl is colourless 
altogether.' 

' Is she ?' laughed Alf. 

* Have you ever seen her cross ?' asked Robert, in 
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hot vindication of the girl he had pitied the pre- 
ceding night. 

* No, and I don't want to see her.' 

' I had no notion you had ever noticed EfiSe at 
all,' said Robert curiously. 

'I've noticed her,' was the reply. 'I've cast up 
the young lady, stock, lock, and barrel, and believe 
she is dangerous. However, we needn't talk about 
her now. Can't you take to the five hundred? 
Small beginnings, you know.' 

' I am afraid I could not make much out of five 
hundred. I have been trained in too big a house 
for that.' 

' It seems to me a man had better have nothing 
than such a sum,' said Mr. Mostin from the hearth- 
rug, where, having finished his breakfast, he had 
now taken up his position. ' He can't lose nothing ; 
and he can lose five hundred, and hear a deuce of a 
row about it too.' 

' Which I should, if I lost it,' answered Bobert, 
to whom this view of the question had not previously 
occurred. 

'What bothers me, is why you went to your 
father at all,' said Mr. Mostin, reverting to his first 
inquiry. ' You must have known he would refuse 
to help you.' 
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' How was I to know anything of the sort ?* 

* How ? Just the way everybody else does. Men 
who like to keep what he calls " a grip of the siller'' 
are not in the habit of presenting even a beloved 
first-born with seven thousand pounds in hard cash.' 

* But it would not have been giving it to me. If 
he had put his name on a bill at twelve, eighteen 
months, two years, Mr. Pousnett would have made 
no difficulty.' 

' Yes ; but, you know, he won't accept a bill,' 
said Alf Mostin determinedly ; ' and, what's worse,' 
he went on, with a comical expression, ' he won't 
take one : he actually refused mine.' 

* You don't mean to say you offered it ?' 

*Why not, my son? And had he taken that 
bill, it would have been paid. The chance came in 
my way of sending out goods to that place which, in 
the charming alliteration of the City, is called the 
Cursed Crimea. Your parent could have supplied 
many, and got all of them. I pointed out to him it 
was an opportunity which might never occur again. 
I ofiered him my bill, and promised he should have 
that of a good firm* to replace it the moment the 
goods were shipped. I employed all my eloquence. 
I said things which, I think, ought to have drawn 
blood from a stone ; but your papa did not see it. 
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He thought it ^'wouldna jest suit him; that he 
didna care to extend his trade in the direction I 
pointed out ; that he had as much to do as he could 
weel get through, but he felt no doubt there were 
bigger houses would be glad to execute my order." 
Haying uttered which sardonic remark, he added he 
was busy, and must wish me good-day.' 

' And then—' 

'Then I went and blasphemed like the parrot 
under my breath all the way up the court, and all 
the way back to these diggings.' 

' But, Alf— ' 

* Yes, Eobert.' 

' There is this difference between the cases — ^that 
you very often do not pay.' 

'There is no difference at all; you might not 

pay-* 

' I should have been sure to do so.' 

' That is what everybody believes when he bor- 
rows money, backs a bill, takes a house, buys on 
credit, makes himself liable in any way. Do yon 
know, Bobert, if a man can act up to his profession, 
I think your father is right. The devil of it is, 
there is not one in a thousand, there is not one in 
ten, in a hundred thousand, who could lay down a 
rule and stick to it as he has done. In the first 
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place, carrying such a rule out means an inflexibility 
of purpose happily rare; in the next, it means 
giving up everything a human being finds pleasant 
to the eye and grateful to the sense. It all resolves 
itself into a question of temperament. His is cold 
and hard, like his native climate. Here in Lon- 
don we can't live on sheep's head and oatmeal 
porridge ; we like our beer and our steak if we can 
get them, and the consequence is often bankruptcy, 
no doubt; yet we have enjoyed the ale and the 
steak more, I fancy, than we should the sheep's 
head with prosperity, and the oatmeal with a balance 
at the bank.' 

' I thought the sight of that magnificent house 
last night might have turned his purpose,' said 
Bobert, disregarding his cousin's abstract reflections, 
and reverting, as people always do revert, to his own 
aims and disappointments. 

' Did you ? To such a man the sight of a fine 
house merely serves the same purpose as a light- 
house does to vessels — warns him to keep his dis- 
tance.' 

' You are in a most cynical mood this morning, 
Alf,' said his cousin irritably. 

'Possibly, I want five pounds badly,' answered 
the other. 
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* Take it, then, for Heaven's sake !' exclaimed 
Eobert, throwing a note on the table. 

'And Barak said 'to Balaam — ' muttered Mr. 
Mostin to himself, turning his face towards the fire, 
and kicking down the coals, which were burning 
hollow, with the heel of his slipper. ' I wonder,' he 
resumed, after that momentary diversion, 'whether 
Doyle could not manage this business for you ?' 

' Who is Doyle ?' 

* Don't you know Doyle ? Bless your innocent 
heart, I thought every one in the City knew that 
friend of youth and inexperience. Doyle is a gentle- 
man who was born in Dublin. His papa's name 
being Schnee, and his mamma's Burt, he decided 
that Doyle would commit neither side of the house. 
Mr. Schnee was a German, Mrs. Burt an American. 
Doyle is an Irishman ; and when I say that in his 
own person he unites the ^ices of the three nations 
mentioned, you will perhaps think I have stated 
enough.' 

Having concluded which eulogium upon his 
friend, Mr. Mostin turned the little clock that 
adorned his mantelshelf right round, took off its 
back, and commenced winding it up with the claw 
of a hammer. 

With a horrible fascination Bobert watched this 
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performance; the man to whom it could have oc- 
curred to wind np a clock with the claw of a ham- 
mer might really perhaps get him seven thousand 
pounds. To be sure he stood in want of five 
pounds himself, but that was nothing. T£ he 
lacked that amount to-day, he might have five 
hundred to-morrow. 

' I think Doyle would do it for you somehow/ 
said Alf Mostin, as he replaced the clock in its 
former position, and listened with an approving 
expression to its brisker click, click, click, click. 
^ Shall we go and ask him? It could not do any 
harm to ask him, could it ?' 

'No, that it could not !' exclaimed Robert McCul- 
lagh, springing to his feet. ' Where is his place ?' 

' In Bush-lane,' answered Mr. Mostin, ' the very 
dirtiest dingiest hole in the City. However, if the 
money can be got, it does not matter what mine it is 
dug out of. Gold is always gold. Bob, even when it 
comes from a certain locality which shall be name- 
less.' 

*If I could but get it, if I only could!' sighed 
his cousin mournfully. 

* Well, let us try, at any rate,' said Mr. Mostin^ 
donning coat, topcoat, and hat with the speed of a 
magician. 'One minute; I must just stick up a 
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notice — " Eeturn at one" — that will give law enough. 
Now come along ; there's no one to fling an old shoe 
after us for luck^ unless I ask Mother Clements to 
perform that ceremony.' 

As he spoke, a very different vision from Mother 
Clements recurred to Robert's memory, and instantly 
he spoke. 

'By the bye, Alf,' he said, ' as I was coming in 
here this morning I met a lady.' 

' Did you really ? Well, that is nothing to make 
a song about.' 

* But she was young and very pretty.' 

* Likely enough. Some mornings all the pretty 
girls turn out ; some mornings all the old hags.' 

' She came out of this house.' 
' You don't mean it ?' 

* Yes, I do. Is she a friend — of yours ?' 

' Of mine ! Lord love you, I do not know a 
pretty girl ; if I did, she would not come visiting a 
chap so out at elbows with Fortune as I am.' 

* I wonder who she is ?' 

' What does it matter ? We have other fish to 
fry besides pretty girls. Let us go and see Doyle.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

' COME INTO MY PARLOUR,' ETC. 

As they strode hurriedly towards Bush-lane, Mr. 
Robert McCuUagh junior felt grateful to his cousin 
for selecting the least frequented of the City tho- 
roughfares. So far as it was in the young man's 
nature, he loved Alf Mostin, yet for very diflferent 
reasons from those which occasioned the avoidance 
of 'good men and true,' Robert would rather not 
have been seen walking at high noon with his rela- 
tive. Mr. Mostin was, in truth, as regardless of his 
appearance as of his character. Muddy boots, un- 
brushed coat, shabby hat, gloveless hands at a period 
when gloves obtained, were to him matters of the 
utmost indifference. Always careless concerning his 
dress, he had, since the occasion of the World's Fair 
in Hyde Park, become, as his uncle's wife said, ' per- 
fectly dreadful.' From the day he first set foot in 
the great glass house he let his beard and moustache 
grow, and that at a time when such facial adornments 
seemed not merely strange to the mass of English- 
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men, but wicked. Likewise he wore coloured neck- 
ties instead of orthodox black, and shirts with pink 
and lilac and blue stripes upon them, which filled 
the soul of Robert McCullagh with dismay. Further, 
he never carried an umbrella, though he was often 
to be met nursing a great brown-paper parcel. A 
capital fellow, no doubt, in North-street or in the 
shades of evening, but scarcely the companion young 
McCullagh felt proud to be striving to keep step 
with, when at, any minute he might meet one of 
Pousnetts' clerks or Pousnetts' customers. 

Though quite unconscious of the feelings at work 
in his cousin's breast, Mr. Mostin intuitively never, 
save when it was necessary to cross a great thorough- 
fare, touched even upon the leading streets. He 
avoided all busy bustling pavements as if by instinct ; 
he knew short cuts no man save himself could ever 
have discovered ; he went straight up passages which 
led apparently only to some house, and went through 
the building out into another street; he was far 
better acquainted with the queer courts and alleys 
of the City than Mr. Pousnetts' manager, and merely 
for the 'sport,' as it seemed, took so-called short 
cuts and indulged his fancy for devious ways when 
the direct route would have served as well, if not 
better. 
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On the present occasion nothing, however, could 
have pleased Bobert more than this game of dodging 
here and there, of turning into alleys apparently 
blind, and emerging through queer little passages 
into narrow lanes beyond. Many of these places are 
now done away with altogether, and those which are 
left it would be difficult to indicate to an outsider ; 
but on the morning in question they served their 
turn. Not a creature that the cousins knew did 
they meet; not an acquaintance save the wind 
greeted them the whole length of the way from 
North-street to Bush-lane. 

Mr. Doyle was in his office and alone. His clerk 
chanced to be out, so he answered Alf Mostin's 
knock himself. 

' 0, how d'ye do, Mr. Mostin V he said, extending 
his hand. ' Pray come in. Is this gentleman with 
you ?' he asked, turning to Bobert. 

' It is my cousin. Come in, Bob ;' and the three 
accordingly entered Mr. Doyle's inner office. 

Dingy most certainly it was, but dirty decidedly 
not. Next to great financial ability Mr. Doyle's 
strongest point was order. If he had removed in 
the morning, evening would have found him with 
books, boxes, papers all ranged methodically in due 
place, all ready to his hand. He never wasted his 
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time hunting through piles of untidy papers for a 
letter. He could produce any document at a mo- 
ment's notice ; his correspondence was pigeon-holec(, 
his bills and receipts filed alphabetically, his accounts 
kept — save for one peculiarity — so that all who ran 
might read. A housekeeper was paid for keeping 
the place clean ; and Mr. Doyle had no idea of pay- 
ing any one when work was left undone. 

About his oflSce there was nothing suggestive of 
the mere commonplace money-lender, nothing such 
as we read of in books and see occasionally in real 
life. Not a picture of any sort, not a scrap of china, 
not a sample bottle of sherry : no dentist's operating- 
room was ever barer of ornament than the apartment 
where Mr. Doyle received his clients. Over the 
mantelshelf hung a map of South America; on the 
wall, between two high cabinets, was suspended an 
almanac ; an old Turkey carpet covered the centre of 
the floor ; an escritoire stood in a recess beside the 
fireplace, flanked by a huge safe. Almost every 
available foot of wall-space was occupied by cup- 
boards of one sort or other. These cupboards all 
locked ; when Mr. Doyle left his oflSce at night he 
did not leave so much as his blotting-pad on the 
table to add to the housekeeper's labour, or to whet 
her laudable curiosity. 
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In person Mr. Doyle was as clean and orderly as 
his office. A maa of middle height, and more than 
middle age, getting, as men in the City are apt to do, 
a little fat, with a round face so close-shaven as not 
to leave even the vestige of a hair on cheek, chin, or 
lip, a head already giving signs of coming baldness, 
a perfectly expressionless cast of countenance, light- 
blue eyes, light eyelashes, a white but healthy com- 
plexion, plump well-formed hands, ears with that curl 
in them which is supposed — I think untruly — to in- 
dicate a love of music, and a somewhat short neck, 
necessitating, as he liked to hold himself erect, an 
upward carriage of the chin, imagined by many to 
denote conceit. 

In this idea, however, the many were totally 
wrong. Probably the man never existed who was so 
destitute of conceit as Mr. Doyle. Mentally he 
chanced to be too clever for such a weakness ; and as 
regards physical matters he entertained a contempt, 
warranted, perhaps, by the circumstances of his 
experience^ for handsome men. He despised good 
looks in his own sex, just as he contemned the use 
of scents. 

' Beauty and eau-de-Cologne are the perquisites 
of women,' he was wont to remark ; ' men ought to 
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have something better to do than think about per- 
fume and padding.' 

Mr. Doyle had, at any rate, something diflferent : 
to make money and to keep it, so that one day 
he might be rich enough to drop money-lending 
altogether, and start in quite another line of life. 

Next to his desire to amass wealth was a mania 
for respectability. It needed but one look at his 
appearance to guess the name of the god on whose 
shrine he was willing to sacrifice. The cut and 
quality of his clothes, his immaculate linen, the stiff- 
ness of his stand-up collar, the tie of his cravat, the 
spotlessness of his cuffs, the plain solidity of his 
watchchain, the polish of his boots, the measured 
flow of his words, from which every trace of accent 
had been carefully and painfully eliminated — these 
things, and such as these, were but the outward and 
visible signs of the ceaseless war two most oppo- 
site characteristics were ever waging in Mr. Doyle's 
heart. Even the wife of his bosom had no idea of 
the nature of the business in which her liege lord 
was engaged. He lived in the suburbs — indeed, 
quite in the country, a long way from London, as 
distances counted in those days. He had a good 
house at Enfield Highway, with some nine or ten 
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acres of land attached ; he was a churchwarden, and 
oinch esteemed by the local clergy; his boys and 
girls went to schools in the neighbourhood, and were 
in much favour with their masters and mistresses. 
The family had quite a nice little circle of acquaint- 
ances, who knew no more of their friends' position 
in life than that they were very pleasant people, who 
gave agreeable parties, and that the husband was 
* something in the City.' 

Many of the men looked his name up in the 
Directory, but could not find it -for the reason 
indicated by Alf. Mostin. 

The ground, however, Mr. Mostin implied was 
wrong. Mr. Schnee and Mr. Burt, widow of Barry 
Burt of New York, United States, and Cork, Ire- 
land, were as honestly married as man and woman 
could be; and when in the course of time young 
Richard was born in Dublin, whither his father had 
come to produce an opera which never was put on the 
boards, not a question could be entertained on the 
subject of the child's legitimacy. Schnee the elder, 
being a musician, a dreamer, a poet, and a spendthrift, 
no one will be surprised to hear he captivated the 
heart of an eminently hard-headed practical woman, 
who gave him the love of her life, and, what seemed 
of perhaps more consequence to the German, all the 
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careful sayings left to her by Mr. Burt, provision 
merchant. 

Need it be said that before Kichard was ten years 
of age Mr. Burt's money was muddled away, that his 
father sought an engagement in the Theatre Eoyal, 
Dublin, that his mother was obliged to let lodgings, 
and that all the ills and evils of poverty were patent 
to the lad ere he entered his teens ? 

He saw the life of that lower Bohemia, which 
does not differ much from the existence lauded by 
writers of fictidif, save that it drinks ale instead of 
champagne, and smokes pipes perforce because it 
cannot aflford cigars. He understood the pain of 
such an experience, if he failed to participate in the 
pleasure. 

When he got * situation as errand-lad in Mr. 
Doyle's oflSces in Dame-street, the very jacket he had 
o^ his back was charitably given him by a pawn- 
broker, between whom and the elder Schnee the 
most friendly relations existed. 

Mr. Doyle did a good deal in a quiet way of the 
same sort of thing as the pawnbroker did openly. 
He advanced money. Most young men of family 
came to him when they were hard up. Many owners 
of landed estates also were deep in his books. ' An 
oily, plausible, agreeable scoundrel,' some one said 
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of Mr. Doyle ; but that some one being a debtor, per- 
fect reliance cannot be placed upon his statements. 

Mr. Doyle grew old and prospered ; Eichard 
Schnee grew older also, and looked about him to see 
how he might prosper too. He was a remarkably 
sharp lad, who developed into a very clever young 
man ; so clever, that Mr. Doyle suggested articling 
him without a premium, and inducting him free of 
expense into those mysteries which had driven many 
a client into foreign parts or the nearest asylum ; 
but his clerk did not quite see it. He believed an 
excellent business could be done without the assist- 
ance of further legal knowledge than he already 
possessed; he had a notion the 'oracle could be 
worked' with unprecedented success between himself 
in London and Mr. Doyle in Dublin. 

Eventually he brought Mr. Doyle round to his 
way of thinking, and started in that gentleman's 
name, and on that gentleman's capital and Recount, 
in Bush-lane. 

He had not been there a year, however, before 
Mr. Doyle died, and he was obliged to account for 
and hand over all the moneys entrusted to him. 
The business also would have been closed had he not 
decided to carry it on himself. At first it proved up- 
hill work, but eventually he got into smooth waters. 
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He made a connection and met with a capitalist 
willing to co-operate with him. In due time he saw 
a lady he thought he should like to marry, and whom 
indeed he did marry in his rightful name of Schnee. 
Germans were not, however, at that time as popular 
in London, or as plentiful, as they have since become; 
and accordingly it was not long ere he dropped his 
original cognomen, substituting in its stead the 
simpler translation Snow. As Mr. Snow he was 
known at Enfield Highway, attended local meetings, 
handed in his subscriptions for the repair of the 
church, the purchase of an organ, and many other 
such good deeds; but still there was no secrecy 
about the matter. Every one knew his father had 
been a German called Schnee, which name was 
Snow in English. People understood the gentle- 
man to be British in feeling as well as by birth, and 
approved the sentiment which led him to adapt his 
nomenclature to that of the land to which he ' owed 
so much.' 

What they did not know was that Mr. Snow, 
trading as Jeremiah Doyle, lent money at sixty, one 
hundred, one hundred and twenty per cent. What 
he made, who but himself could tell ? If he had 
not lost sometimes, he might have been a million- 
aire. 
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' Well, and what can I do for you this morning ?* 
he asked, settling himself comfortably in his office- 
chair, and looking amiably across the table at Mr. 
Mostin. 

*For a wonder, nothing,' was the answer. 'That 
is, I daresay you could do many things ; but as I am 
very sure you would not, why waste time in discuss- 
ing them ? I am here entirely on my cousin's be- 
half. I don't know whether you can serve him or 
not; but at all events, I thought it could do no 
harm for him and you to have a chat together.' 

* Very happy, I am sure, Mr. — ?' answered Mr. 
Snow interrogatively. 

* McCuUagh,' supplied Alf Mostin : * Robert Mc- 
Cullagh.' 

'Not Mr. Robert McCuUagh of Bread-street-hill?' 
suggested Mr. Snow, acknowledging the introduc- 
tion with a courteous inclination of his head. 

' dear no !' explained Mr. Mostin, in a tone 
which implied the McCuUagh of Bread-street-hiU 
was a different and most inferior creation. ' Son of 
Robert McCuUagh of Basinghall-street. You have 
heard of him ?' 

*I am sorry to confess that I have not,' an- 
swered Mr. Snow. 

Alf Mostin laughed. 
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'After all,' he said, 'I do not know why I asked 
so silly a question. You never met his name tra^ 
veiling about the City on paper, I know.' 

* That is very true ; I never have.' 

'No, nor any other man.' 

' My father never draws nor accepts a bill,' ex- 
plained Eobert, speaking for the first time. 

' He must be either very prosperous or very poor, 
then,' said Mr. Snow. ' For your sake, I hope he 
is the former.' 

' He is prosperous enough, I believe,' answered 
Bobert dryly. 'He has a good business, and he 
spends little out of it.' 

Mr. Snow looked at the young man with atten- 
tion, looked him over in one comprehensive glance, 
and decided that for once he found his instincts at 
fault. 

He could not form the remotest idea what his 
visitor wanted. There was that about Bobert's whole 
appearance which negatived the idea of his being 
hard up, or of his having done anything to bring 
him within reach of the arm of the criminal law. 
One time and another Mr. Doyle had made a nice 
little sum of money by finding, at critical periods, 
funds to satisfy a wrathful employer who gave a 
parent, say, till six o'clock to make up his son's 
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defalcations. Clerks at the verge of despair, mer- 
chants on the point of committing suicide, men who 
had but the start of a few hours to flee from justice 
— all, all had sat in that room and told .their stories, 
and been helped or sent away desperate, just as Mr. 
Snow had seen the chance of making much or nothing 
out of their necessities. 

But he could perceive plainly that his present 
visitor did not come within any of these categories. 
Alf Mostin, he was well aware, would have brought 
a man red-handed to him, and asked for twenty 
pounds to take him to Spain or Jericho, as expediency 
might suggest. That introduction went for nothing. 
What did go for a good deal was Eobert's look of 
childlike simplicity, the quietude of his hands, the 
repose of his mouth. He had not stolen or forged, 
or got himself into any mess ; he was not at his wits' 
ends to pay a gambling debt or replace his employer's 
cash. What the deuce did he want? What on 
earth had brought him to Bush-lane ? 

' I gather from your words that you think your 
father does not make you a suj£cient allowance ?' 
said Mr. Snow, after that one swift glance which told 
him the many wants which Eobert had not. 

Alf Mostin laughed outright. 
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'Did your dad ever give you anything except 
good advice. Bob ?' he asked. 

' I do not think he did anything to speak of/ 
answered Robert, ' till this morning, you know.' 

'And this morning?' inquired Mr. Snow, still 
all at sea. 

' He oflfered him five hundred pounds,' explained 
Mr. Mostin, ' and a wife.' 

'And you don't like the proposed wife, Mr. 
McCullagh ?' said Mr. Snow, groping his way. 

' 0, the five hundred pounds did not depend on 
the wife,' said Mr. Mostin joyously. ' She was 
thrown in.' 

'I really am at a loss — ' began the money- 
lender. 

' My cousin is so fond of his joke,' said Robert, 
who had never before felt Alf Mostin's jests so out of 
harmony with his own mood. 

' If you will kindly tell me how I can help or 
advise you ?' suggested Mr. Snow, whose time really 
was of value. 

* That's it,' interposed Mr. Mostin. ' Advice — 
that's what you can give us. Here's how we stand. 
If you knew my cousin's father, even by repute, you 
would understand the position better. Here goes, 
however, to try and explain it. Mr. McCullagh the 
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elder is a Scotchman. He came to London with 
about a crown-piece in his pocket, and he is now 
worth — Heaven knows how much, we do not. He 
did not get on particularly well with his wife — many 
men, self-made and otherwise, do not get on with 
their wives — and the first-born, my cousin, whom you 
see before you, was brought up by his grandfather, 
Mr. Mostin, my uncle — ' 

* !* said Mr. Snow, who thought he was begin- 
ning to see light. 

^ Before my uncle dropped into the line of business 
out of which he has of late years made his living,' 
proceeded Alf Mostin, with an emphasis not thrown 
away on one of his hearers, ^he got his grandson a 
berth in Pousnetts' — ' 

* The Pousnett T inquired Mr. Snow. 

* The Pousnett,' M. Mostin replied. ' He has 
been in that house, man and boy — how many years, 
Bob?' 

' Fourteen,' answered * Bob,' thus appealed to. 

* A double apprenticeship,' murmured the money- 
lender suavely. 

* Well, yes,' agreed Alf Mostin. ' He has gone 
from post to post, climbed every step of the way, I 
can tell you, from young clerk to older clerk, from 
older clerk to manager.' 
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Mr. Snow regarded Robert McCullagh with at- 
tentive interest. 

* An onerous post/ he observed tentatively. 

^I don't think he ever found it so/ said Alf 
Mostin, in his cheeriest manner. ^ Bob never was 
afraid of work, and never shirked it. Pousnett 
thought so too, apparently; for somewhat less than a 
fortnight ago, he offered him a partnership on condi- 
tion he could bring seven thousand pounds — just a 
flea-bite — into the business.' 

* Yes V said Mr. Snow, interested at last. 

* Bob goes to his father, never doubting the old 
man would guarantee the amount at once, and is 
met with a decided negative. His brother has done 
so good a thing for himself, it dwarfs Bob's chance at 
once — Kenneth is going to marry the daughter of 
V. Johnstone of Liverpool, and become a partner 
without paying down a halfpenny — and therefore the 
Pousnett offer is regarded with disdain. Pousnett 
asks the old man to dinner, is as civil as civil can be, 
tells him what a chance he is throwing away, and all 
the rest of it ; but without producing the smallest 
effect. He never backed a bill, and he never will. 
He thinks Pousnetts' may be a very grand offer ; but 
it is one his son cannot possibly accept. He believes 
Pousnett only wants to get civilly rid of his manager ; 
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and, acting on that supposition, says he is willing to 
find him five hundred pounds to start on his own 
account.' 

* Well, and why don't you start on your own ac- 
count?' asked Mr. Snow, turning towards Bobert. 
* Five hundred pounds is a very nice little nest-egg.' 

The young man shook his bead. 

' I would rather, if need be, take another situa- 
tion,' he answered. * My father means well, but I 
think it would drive me mad to start with that 
millstone of five hundred pounds hung round my 
neck.' 

* He ofifers to give you the amount in questioa, 
though, does he not ?' suggested Mr. Snow. 

^ He does not want it back again, if that is what 
you mean,' said Robert ; ' but he would want to know 
what became of every shilling of it. If you knew my 
father, you would better understand how I feel. I 
could not take that money from him.' 

*And yet you could take fourteen times five 
hundred.' 

* That would be quite a different matter,' re- 
turned Robert, flushing. * Pousnetts' is a great 
business, and the result would not be dependent on 
my own personal exertions or judgment.' 

' Besides, it is such a chance,* urged Mr. Mostin. 
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* It is a large sum to pay for it, though,' observed 
Mr. Snow. 

' Do you think so ?' asked Alf Mostin. * I can't 
agree with you there. It is more than doubtful 
whether there is another man in the City or in Eng- 
land to whom Mr. Pousnett would offer a partnership 
on the same terms.' 

*You are very likely right,' agreed Mr. Snow. 
* May I put a question to you without offence ?' he 
added, turning to Eobert. 

' Certainly,' said Eobert, * anything you like ;' but 
he hoped, spite of this permission, Mr. Snow was not 
going to ask him whether Mr. Pousnett meant to 
dispense with his services. 

* It is only this. Can you give me any idea, have 
you any idea yourself, why Mr. Pousnett offers to 
take you into the firm ?* 

Here it was again ! His father's inquiry, his 

father's wonder, only differently worded. It never 

seemed to occur to either of them the manager might 

be wanted for himself. 

Just for a moment the young man hesitated; 
then he said, 

* I only know of one reason, and I scarcely like 
mentioning it, because — * 

^ You need not be afraid of telling me anything,' 
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snggcsted Mr. Snow, * everything is in strict confi- 
dence here.' 

' 0, there is nothing to he ashamed oi exactly, 
hut I felt afraid you might think the remark con- 
ceited. I can't give you any reason except this — 
that I do think Mr. Pousnett has a liking for me.' 

Mr. Snow smiled — in spite of himself he smiled; 
the idea of love, or liking, or reverence, or faith in- 
fluencing any business transaction was too much for 
his sense of the ludicrous. 

That a man should gravely say he could step from 
manager to partner merely because he was dear to 
the heart of his employer seemed an excellent joke ; 
and when in addition the man evidently believed his 
own statement, the jest became delicious. 

Mr. Snow could have roared over it; but he 
merely smiled, and remarked that from the little 
he had seen of his visitor he did not wonder Mr. 
Pousnett should entertain a regard for him. 

* There are going to be changes in the firm,' went 
on Robert, perfectly unconscious of the satire under- 
lying Mr. Snow's compliment, 'and I fancy Mr. 
Pousnett would rather have me near him than a 
stranger.' 

* And quite natural too. What are the changes ?' 
The manager told him; went once again over the 
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ground he had travelled in Basinghall-street ; en- 
larged upon the greatness and the glory of the house 
of Pousnett ; spoke of the enormous trade it did, and 
of the still more enormous trade it expected to do ; 
grew eloquent concerning Mr. Pousnett's business 
capacity, and only stopped suddenly, seeing the person 
he addressed in a brown study, and apparently not 
attending to a syllable he was saying. 

But Mr. Snow had not missed a word or a point. 
It is always unconscious utterances that reveal the 
true character ; and in like manner it is invariably 
casual remarks which throw light on a mystery. 

* Humph !' was all Mr. Snow said, when Eobert 
came to a conclusion ; and rising, he walked to one 
of the cabinets, from which he drew a long thin book, 
which he opened and studied at a particular page. 
He had a reason, no doubt, for this reference ; but 
what that reason might be, and whether it related to 
their business or his own, Alf Mostin and Bobert 
McCullagh could not make out in the least. 

Closing the book, and replacing it on the shelf, 
Mr. Snow returned to his place. 

* Would you mind telling me, Mr. McCullagh, * 
he said, * what salary you receive from Mr. Pous- 
nett r 

* Four hundred,' was the reply ; * but I have only 
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had that within the last two years. I had three 
hundred for some time previously. When I first 
went to the firm my stipend was almost nominal/ 

*Just so,' remarked Mr. Snow, to whom one 
thing, at all events, was patent, viz. that his -visitor 
had no intention of deceiving him. 

* You were to have had five hundred next year, 
were you not. Boh T interposed his cousin. 

*Yes; hut the partnership was proposed in- 
stead.' 

*And speaking roughly, what do you suppose 
your share would amount to annually, if you were 
ahle to take advantage of Mr. Pousnett's offer ?' It 
was Mr. Snow who spoke. 

' I am not to have much of a share at first, at all 
events,* answered Eohert; *hut Mr. Pousnett did 
mention fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds as ahout 
the lowest calculation.' 

*From your own knowledge, should you con- 
sider such a calculation likely to be correct ?' 

* Yes, quite correct.* 

* And what percentage did you propose to pay 
your father for the money he advanced ?' 

* We never got so far as that ;' and then they all 
laughed. 

^ But you must have had some idea on the sub- 
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ject,' continued Mr. Snow, when gravity reigned once 
more. * What did you think of offering him ?' 

* I do not know that I thought of offering him 
anything/ was the frank reply. *0f course Mr. 
Pousnett is too shrewd a man of business to suppose 
any one engaged in trade would take such a sum out 
of it at a minute's notice. He knew my father's 
name would be just as good as money, that he could 
get his bills done at Bank-rate; therefore the 
question of interest did not occur to either of us.' 

* Cool, at any rate,' commented Mr. Snow. 

' Of course I should not expect any stranger 
to advance money for nothing,' explained Eobert 
eagerly. 

' I do not suppose you would. If you did, you 
would find yourself miserably mistaken.' 

Silence ensued for a minute after this home- 
thrust. Bobert McCullagh could not speak, and 
Alf Mostin did not care to do so. It was Mr. Snow 
who at length resumed the conversation. 

^ If a person could be found willing to advance 



such a sum of money,' he said, addressing Robert, 
* what proposition do you think you could make to 
him?' 

' I have not a notion,' answered the young man 
feebly. 

VOL. I. o 
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' Bat that's nonsense, Bob/ struck in Mr. Mostin. 
' What should yon say would be a fair rate of in- 
teresty Mr. Snow ? A long percentage is oat of the 
question in such a case as this.' 

^Your cousin seems to imagine no percentage 
would be about the right thing to give.' 

^ I did not say that/ objected Bobert. 

^ Welly then. Bank-rate/ amended Mr. Snow, 
with a fine sneer. 

^ I did not mean that either/ answered the young 
man helplessly. 

' Perhaps you will kindly tell us what you did 
mean/ suggested Mr. Snow. 

' I am sure I can scarcely tell what I meant/ said 
Boberty in desperation. ' I only know this, that if 
any man would enable me to get into Pousnetts' 
house, I would do anything that lay in my power for 
him in return.' 

* You would really ?' 

^ Beally and truly/ answered the manager, in a 
tone in which nervousness and despair and hope were 
all curiously blended. 

* The worst of it is,' remarked Mr. Snow, * that 
there does not seem much you can do. The amount 
is large, and your prospects at present are but small. 
Suppose your share does come to fourteen hundred. 
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The interest, even at ten per cent, on seven thousand 
pounds is seven hundred a year. Seven hundred a 
year for interest alone. How should you ever pay 
ofif the principal ?' 

' I would reduce it by five hundred a year/ said 
Robert. 

Mr. Snow smiled doubtfully. 

'You have saved nothing hitherto/ he observed, 
as if he knew the fact from personal knowledge. 

* No, but I would save now/ answered the young 
man. 

* Are you in debt ? 

* I owe my tailor ten pounds, perhaps.' 

' Are you married ? But I remember, you are 
not. Your father oflfered you a wife.' 

' No, I am not married,' agreed Robert. 

' And if as manager at Pousnetts' you contrived 
to spend four hundred a year, how do you propose to 
live on two hundred when you become a partner ?' 

' I'd manage somehow/ was the reply. 

* Do you live at home ?' asked Mr. Snow — ' with 
your father, I mean ?' 

* With my grandfather, Mr. Mostin.' 

^ ! You pay him something, I suppose ?' 

' About a hundred a year.' 

' So you have dribbled away something like six 
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ponnds a week, and I daresay could not tell where 
the twentieth part of it went.' 

' I am afraid I conld account for a good deal of 
it/ said Alf Mostin good-naturedly. 

* That would go for something,' retorted Mr. 
Snow. ' I know by experience one might as well 
throw money on a sandbank as give it to you.' 

* There is many a true word spoken in jest,' 
agreed the * ne'er-do-weel.' 

* Jest !' echoed Mr. Snow. * If you think I am 
speaking in jest, I wonder what you would call 
earnest ? But to revert, Mr. McCuUagh, to your 
matter, I must have time to think it over. I can't 
say I will help you, but neither do I say I will not. 
It is far too big a thing for me ; but I shall see a 
gentleman to-day who might feel disposed to go into 
it. Come here to-morrow afternoon. No, give me 
your address, and I will write to you.' 

' By the bye,' he added, as Bobert handed him a 
card, * you came here to ask for my advice, did you 
not? That I can give you at once. Take your 
father's offer, and learn to save shillings. What ! 
you don't like it, don't you ? What you really want 
is help to take your own course. You are not singular. 
Most of the people I come in contact with desire 
nothing better than the loan of a few hundred or 
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thousand pounds, as the case may be, to enable them 
to go to the devil. Now, never hereafter say I did 
not give you fair warning. Your father, I feel sure, 
is a most sensible gentleman ; but I am afraid he 
has a very foolish son.' 

With which genial remark, pleasantly and smil- 
ingly spoken, Mr. Snow escorted his visitors across 
both the inner and outer offices, held the door open 
for them to pass out, and wished them a smiling 
* Good-morning.' 

* Well,' said Eobert, as they walked through the 
alley leading into Suffolk-lane, ^what are the 
chances ?' 

* He'll do it,' answered Alf Mostin. * I never 
knew him entertain a matter, and then drop it. As 
a rule, he's a rare fellow at saying no.' 

* Do you really think he knows any .'one who 
would advance seven thousand pounds ?' 

*He knows himself,' was the reply, somewhat 
roughly spoken. * I tell you he means to let you 
have the money ; but. Bob — ' 

' Yes, Alf.' 

^ Take a fool's advice, and go no further into this 
affair. Mischief will come of it. I cannot tell you 
why, and I cannot tell you how ; but I feel as sure 
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evil must come of your going into Poasnetts' house 
as that I see that old graveyard now.' 

^ What has come to you ?' asked his cousin. 

* I do not know, only I am sorry I ever brought 
you and that old fox together. It does not signify 
to a man like myself^ who has nothing to lose ; but 
you have everything to lose, Bob. Promise me, do 
promise, that, let him write what he like, you will 
have nothing more to do with him.' 

* Alf, you have gone crazy.' 

* Have I ? Well, time alone can show. Onlookers 
see most of the game, remember ; and if Snow has 
not a game of some sort on, I am greatly mistaken.' 

* I do not care Tfdiat game he has on, so long as 
he gets me seven thousand pounds by hook or by 
crook.' 

*It will be by crook,' muttered Alf Mostin 
bitterly. 

* So let it be,' said Robert McCuUagh, stretching 
out his hand in farewell. * Good-bye for the present*. 
Mr. Pousnett will wonder what has become of me. 
I will be sure and let you know when I hear from 
Mr. Snow.' 

And he was gone. 




CHAPTEE X. 



MR. snow's capitalist. 



* I THOUGHT you had construed my words too liter- 
ally/ said Mr. Pousnett to his manager^ whom he 
encountered and stopped in Leadenhall-street, * atid 
never meant to enter the office again.' 

Had it not heen for that interview in Bush-lane, 
Kobert felt he would have turned very sick ; for there 
was a ring in Mr. Pousnett's voice which told the 
younger man, had he stayed away altogether, his 
principal might not have proved inconsolable. 

But, as matters stood, everything was not lost- — 
one chance still remained. Not yet did it seem ne- 
cessary for him to face the question of seeking another 
situation, or of commencing on his * own account' — 
Heaven save the mark ! — with Mr. McCullagh's five 
hundred pounds and Mr. McCullagh's supervision. 

* I am very sorry, sir,' he answered, ' to be so 
late; I hope you will excuse me. Last night my 
father asked me to go round to Basinghall-street this 
morning, and then — ' 
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* Any change in the wind there ?' interrupted Mr. 
Pousnett, unheeding the two last words in Eobert's 
unfinished sentence. 

* Not as regards the partnership, though he seemed 
willing enough to assist me in a small way. Since I 
left him, however, I have seen a cousin of mine, who 
thinks I can get the money you require through 
another source. I presume, sir,' hurried on Eobert, 
speaking thickly and nervously from sheer excite- 
ment, ' that if the seven thousand pounds he forth- 
coming it will make no difference to you who ad- 
vances it ?' 

Just for an instant Mr. Pousnett hesitated ; then 
he said slowly, 

* Always supposing he be respectable.' 

* He is quite respectable,' answered Eobert, who 
was, had he only known it, saying a great deal for 
Mr. Snow. 

* In that case,' agreed Mr. Pousnett, * if you are 
able to find the money I still adhere to my offer. 
Clearly understand, however, the amount must be 
paid in cash. I was willing in your father's case to 
concede something, and take bills ; but I will not 
take any other man's paper.' 

* I quite understand that, sir,' replied the younger 
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McCuUagh, who had not till the present instant 
given the matter a thought. 

* And when do you imagine you shall know for 
certain what your friend can do for you V asked Mr. 
Pousnett, flicking a grain of dust oflf his glove as he 
spoke. 

* In a very few days — within a week,' said Kobert, 
who was not going to cast his fate into the scales 
within the next twenty-four hours if he could help it. 

* Very well, then ; for a week the matter shall 
remain open,' agreed Mr. Pousnett. * When you get 
to the office you will find several things waiting your 
attention.' 

' I did not mean to be so late, sir ; but when one 
is talking time slips away, and — ' 

*It is not of any consequence,' said Mr. Pous- 
nett, cutting across his manager's apologies; and 
then he proceeded towards the Exchange, while 
Kobert sped along in the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile Mr. Snow was standing in his office, 
one arm resting on the chimneypiece, one foot placed 
on the fender, looking at the fire. 

He stood thus for some time quite quiet. From 
his rapt contemplation of the smouldering coals, any 
one might have imagined he was considering some 
abstruse problem connected with the laws of heat. 
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Usually a bnsy man, and one not given to reverie, 
the change which had come over him sinoe the 
consins quitted his office was remarkable. If they 
had left him the Philosopher's Stone for analysis, he 
could not have appeared absorbed in a more profonnd 
reverie. 

At length in a moment his mood changed. He 
took his foot ofif the fender, and planted it firmly on 
the ground. He lifted his arm from the chimney- 
piece, and, feeling for his watch, looked at the time ; 
then, crossing to the table, he placed such corre- 
spondence as the morning's post had brought in one 
of the drawers, and locked it up ; after which he pnt 
on his hat and top-coat, crossed the outer office, went 
out, saying merely in passing to his clerk, who had 
returned some time before, 

'I shall not be back much before two o'clock^ 
James.' 

Mr. Snow, in unconscious emulation of Mr. 
•Pousnett's example, pursued his way likewise to the 
heart of the City. 

But he had no intention of going on 'Change ; he 
had nothing in the way of merchandise to buy or sell. 
Foreign bills often came into his hands; but not 
such foreign bills as are offered and purchased at 
high noon where men do congregate. 
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Mr. Snow's way led him to many banks. The 
business in which he was engaged required the co- 
operation of several obliging managers, just as the 
insurance risk upon some great concern or ship has 
to be divided amongst various offices and under- 
writers. Save Eothscihilds or the Old Lady in 
Threadneedle-street, no bank was too big for him. 
Except it appeared in the shape of some outcome of 
a loan-office or friendly society, none seemed too 
small. He had to do with the most modest of private 
banks and the largest of joint-stocks; he kept what 
he called a little account with most of the leading 
houses in Lombard-street, and maintained many 
other accounts besides. No one could have accused 
Mr. Snow of trusting all his eggs in one basket ; the 
wonder was how he contrived to procure even one 
egg for all the nests be made. 

Having finished his business with the great es- 
tablishments, Mr. Snow sought out a dingy edifice in 
a narrow lane. On the doors, innocent for years of 
fresh paint or varnish, a brass plate bore the name 
of a most obscure firm of bankers — men who, never- 
theless, did a good and thriving business amongst 
small and struggling traders. Inside, the place 
looked as dull and shabby as though it were out- 
at-elbows with Fortune; the floor was dirty, the 
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counters were of painted deal, the brass fittings 
looked as though they had never been cleaned for a 
quarter of a century. The principal clerk sat 
perched up on a high stool behind an old desk 
covered with green baize, spattered all over with ink- 
stains and notched by the penknives of successive 
generations of clerks with initials and hieroglyphics, 
some of which were almost as old as the bank 
itself. 

Mr. Snow was evidently an accustomed and wel- 
come visitor. At sight of him a young lad nodded 
brightly in answer to his words of greeting ; a cashier 
came forward to take his cheque, and the clerk de- 
scended from his stool and advanced to the counter. 

* Mr. Meakin in T asked the new-comer. 

' He is not in at present ; and, in fact, I do not 
think he will be back this afternoon. Anything I 
can have the pleasure of doing for you to-day, sir ?* 
and the clerk rubbed his hands jubilantly. The 
sight of this just man and clever financier was more 
than grateful to him. 

* I only want a few pounds,' was the reply ; * as 
usual, I have left myself without a sixpence.' 

As if leaving oneself without a sixpence was the 
best joke imaginable, the boy, the cashier, and the 
head-clerk laughed in unison. 
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' You will have your jest, Mr. Snow,' said the 
eldest of the three. * Come in, sir, and Artill will 
bring you your change. Should you like a note, or 
all in gold ; and do you want any silver ? Very well, 
sir ! All in gold, Artill, you hear ! Sit down, 
pray;' and having got Mr. Snow into the dismal 
stuflfy little office, sacred to the firm when any of 
those gentlemen were at the bank, the clerk pulled 
forward an ancient arm-chair and again earnestly en- 
treated the visitor to be seated. 

* Well, Fletcher, and what is the best of your 
news ?' asked Mr. Snow, stretching out his legs and 
crossing his arms as he put the question. 

'News, sir!' repeated Fletcher. 'Lord bless 
you, there is never any news here ! Year in, year 
out, it is just the same old humdrum routine.' 

* You have not been making your fortune, then, I 
presume ?' 

' No ; and what is worse, I am not likely to make 
it.' 

* That is a pity ; but there is one comfort — ^you 
are not placed in a position where yon could easily 
lose one if even you felt inclined.' 

*You may take an oath of that, Mr. Snow, so 
long as Mr. Meakin has his eyesight.' 
Mr. Snow laughed. 
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^ Sees a new necktie, does he not, on the spot ?' 

' That he does. The boy out there, Charley^ 
declares he knows when anybody puts on a fresh pair 
of socks.' 

' It is a fault in the right direction/ observed Mr. 
Snow. * Even his failings, Fletcher, lean to virtue's 
side. Thank you,' he added, speaking to the cashier, 
who at this juncture laid a little pile of gold on the 
table beside him; 'quite correct: I am obliged. 
And so there is nothing new with you, Mr. Fletcher?' 

' No, Mr. Snow ; we are still singing the same 
old song.' 

' To the same melodious accompaniment,' sug* 
gested Mr. Snow, letting the sovereigns slip slowly 
from the fingers of his right hand into the palm of 
his left. 

'As you say, sir, to the same accompaniment.' 

Mr. Snow reversed his previous experiment and 
let the gold slip gently and tenderly from his left 
hand into his right ; then he produced a little canvas 
bag, poured the coins into it, tied a scrap of red tape 
round the neck, and thrust the precious parcel into 
his pocket. This operation performed, he rose to 
go ; in fiict, was at the door of the office, when he 
stopped suddenly. 

' 0, by the bye,' he said, * I recollect now what I 
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was going to ask you. Do you know anything of a 
Mr. Pousnett ? 

* I know there is a Mr. Pousnett, a very wealthy 
merchant. Do you mean that gentleman ?' 

* Very likely. His place is somewhere in or off 
Leadenhall-street.' 

* The same, sir. He is in an enormous way of 
business ; trades all over the world.' 

* Does he, now ?' said Mr. Snow suggestively. 

' Bless you, yes ! He is one of the merchant 
princes of the City.' 

* Any of his paper ever come here ?' 

* No such luck, sir.' 

* Isn't there even one amongst your many cus- 
tomers who has any transactions with him^ then ?' 

* Our people are all of then> — most of them, I 
mean,' added Fletcher, correcting himself, mindful 
he was addressing a customer, ' in a small way. We 
have had consequently Pousuetts' cheques here 
occasionally, but never any paper. The firm won't 

accept a bill for what that house calls a trifling 

« 

amount ; they pay cash, and deduct five per 
cent.' 

* In other words, they discount their own bills at 
twenty per cent : not a bad notion,' commented Mr. 
Snow. 
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' Five per cent per annum, sir/ explained Messrs. 
Meakin's head-clerk. 

* Even that means a profit,' said Mr. Snow. ' I 
wonder, now, what amount a house like that con- 
siders trifling. It would be interesting for poor 
people like us to know that, eh, Fletcher ?' 

'You have such a way of putting things, Mr. 
Snow I' exclaimed Fletcher. * As if all the world 
isn't aware you are as rich as any man need desire 
to be !' 

' I am not at all rich,' was the answer. ' I am 
very poor in comparison to Pousnett. I have to look 
sharply after sovereigns — shillings, indeed, for that 
matter. How much do you suppose the big merchant 
in Leadenhall-street regards as a bagatelle ?' 

* I can't say exactly ; but I have heard five hun- 
dred pounds. I think the limit is about five hun- 
dred,' 

* After that I may go,' said Mr. Snow, laughing : 
' though I really did hear this morning something 
even better.' 

* What was it, sir, if I may make so bold as to 
ask?' 

' Only the name of a man who will neither take 
nor give a bill ; who, in fact, has never drawn nor 
accepted since he started in business.' 
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' That must be old McGullagh in Basinghall- 

street.' 

' You are right ; old McGullagh is the man.* 

' Have you had any business dealings with him, 

Mr. Snow ?' asked Fletcher tentatively. 

* To quote your own eloquent words, my friend, 
" no such luck." I should like to have a deal with 
him, only that, as I suppose you know, it is said, 
"A canny Scot would outwit Shylock any day;" 
what chance should I have in such an encounter ?' 

If the expression of Mr. Fletcher's face at that 
moment were any reflex of what was passing in his 
mind, he thought Mr. Snow's chance would be a 
remarkably good one ; but he only said, 

' I have always heard old McGullagh spoken of as 
a very fair-dealing sort of man. Hard and careful 
about a halfpenny, but just.' 

* You do not know him, then, personally ?' 
^No; I have seen him. A queer-looking little 

fellow he is too ; I am acquainted with those who 
have done business with him ; but I never spoke to 
Mr. McGullagh in my life.' 

^His sons seem likely to do even better than 
their father.' 

* Indeed ! How many sons has he, Mr. Snow ?' 
^ I am not sure ; two, at any rate.' 

VOL. I. p 
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' And they are in a way of pushing their fortunes?' 

* Well, yes. I think you will say so when I tell 
you one of them, who has heen in a Liverpool hoase^ 
is about to marry the daughter of his employer, and 
become one of the firm ; and the eldest son — * 

' He is manager at Pousnetts', I just remember/ 
interpolated Mr. Fletcher, as Mr. Snow paused. 

^ Quite right ; and they have offered him a part- 
nership.' 

^ You cannot mean that, sir !' 

' I do ; it is all but settled. The matter might 
have been arranged long ago, but for some stupid de- 
lay and hesitation on the part of old McCullagh.' 

' He did not want to come down with the amount 
of cash needful, I suppose ?' conjectured Mr. Fletcher. 

* Very likely. He threw impediments in the way, 
at any rate ; but they are all removed, I am told.' 

'He'll just go mad with pride now,' said the 
head-clerk. * How some people do get on, to be sure ! 
They say he came to London without a shoe to his 
foot, and began business in a cellar ; and look at hiir i 
now ! Why, before he dies, he'll be amongst the 
first in the City !' 

' I believe Mr. Pousnett has the highest opinion 
of old McCullagh — asks him to dine, and all that 
sort of thing.' 
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* Isn't it just wonderful how one successful man 
finds out another ?' observed Mr. Fletcher plaintively. 
* It does not seem to matter how far divided they may 
be in other respects as long as they are rich — merely 
rich,' 

* They are like the rogues. If there is a thief at 
this present minute travelling into London by any 
road, I'll lay a sovereign that within an hour he has 
discovered a bosom-friend whom he never saw nor 
heard of before in his life; that they will sup 
together and lodge together to-night, and lay their 
plans for committing a burglary all before they sleep. 
It is the same with needy people, with adventurers, 
with swindlers. It is only the honest folk, it seems 
to me, who never recognise each other.' 

Having uttered which truism Mr. Snow said good- 
siftemoon, and passed out of the bank, leaving as 
usual golden opinions behind him. 

From Meakins' bank to Bow is a long walk ; but 
Mr. Snow did not seek any conveyance to transport 
him thither. He was fond of exercise, and would 
have liked more than he had time to take ; for that 
tendency to grow fat, which has been already men- 
tioned, caused him, occasionally, some uneasiness. 
Moreover, he knew, by experience, that a man can 
think twice as much when he is walking alone as 
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when he is sitting alone ; and he had a good deal to 
think out and arrange as he plodded through Mile- 
end, and over Globe Bridge, and so on to one of the 
old red-brick houses standing near the church at Bow. 
Judging from externals, no human being would 
have supposed that house was the residence of a 
wealthy man. For outlook, it had in front all the 
traffic, and din, and dirt, and misery of that great 
East-end thoroughfare ; the south-west wind bore ta 
it the villanous smells and sulphurous vapours of 
Bow Common ; at the back it had a distant view of 
the Hackney and Lea marshes, while to one side it 
was hemmed in by a manufactory, and on the other 
jostled by houses of about the same age and con- 
dition as itself. The brass knocker had been rubbed 
up to a state of brightness in which Mr. Snow could 
see the reflection of his own nose and chin with 
exasperating fidelity; the step was of a snowy white- 
ness ; the window-sills were clean as sills could be ; 
the wire-gauze blinds that guarded the dining-room 
from vulgar gaze had not the suspicion of a rent in 
any of the tender fret-work. When the door was 
opened, the visitor found himself in a hall, where, 
though everything was old, all things were polished 
and bees-waxed to an extent which suggested that 
honest poverty felt determined to make the best of 
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its surroundings, and that, though it could not afford 
to replace the worn floor-cloth or the threadbare 
stair-carpeting, the clock-case and the hat-stand 
should shine resplendent as a good deed in a wicked 
world. 

There was a smell of dinner, however, which 
somewhat negatived the idea of short means con- 
veyed by the appearance of the furniture. It seemed 
savoury when wafted to the nostrils of a man who 
had eaten nothing since breakfast; but he knew 
enough of the ways of the establishment to under- 
stand it was but the fragrance of a departed meal 
which hung about the hall. 

Mr. Alty, like Mr. McCullagh, was partial to an 
early dinner, only he preferred the hour of three to 
that which found favour in the eyes of Ko6ert*s 
father. What the family doctor said to the mode 
of life Mr. Alty adopted, history telleth not ; but 
one thing is certain, if any person now followed the 
same fashion, premature death would be prophesied 
as his fate. 

Mr. Alty breakfasted — and breakfasted well — at 
nine. He then proceeded to the despatch of such 
business as required his attention, about twelve 
eating in some tavern a crust of bread and a piece of 
cheese, washed down by half a pint of his favourite 
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ale. At three he retomed to dinner, after which meal 
he drank punch, and slept tiU tea-time. At nine he 
sopped ; and then, a square decanter of whisky and 
a kettle of boiling water being again produced, he 
drank steadily on till half-past eleyen, when he went 
to bed. 

And to look at him any one might have imagined 
he was a strict teetotaler, who had never partaken of 
a good joint in his life. Sallow, thin, white-haired, 
slow of speech, apparently slow of thought, thai man 
would have needed to be swift as a hare and cunning 
as a fox who, even at a quarter-past eleyen o'clock 
at night, hoped to get the best of Mr. Alty in a 
bargain. 

This was Mr. Snow's capitalist, to whom the neat 
housemaid announced a visitor by first rapping gently 
at the dining-room, and then saying softly, 

' Mr. Snow, sir, if it is quite convenient for yon 
to see him.' 

*Mr. Snow — ah!' said Mr. Alty, who had just 
mixed his first glass of punch. *Show him in, 
Sarah, show him in at once.' 

He might have sat for a picture of Benevolence 
as he turned smilingly towards his friend, with the 
bright firelight irradiating his serene face, and 
leaping about the walls, and throwing bright darts 
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into the street, where the afternoon shadows were 
already darkening. He looked so kind and cordial^ 
so thoroughly comfortable, so surrounded by life's 
comforts and the world's good ieheer, that a simple 
guileless sort of person might have been seduced 
into asking him for the loan of five pounds, or the 
gift of a sovereign to help some poor widow in her 
extremity. His face was wreathed with smiles, his 
eyes actually twinkled with hospitality. 

* I am delighted to see you. Snow,' he said, as 
that gentleman was commencing some lame apology 
for intruding upon Mr. Alty's dinner-hour. 'Pull 
up your chair ; touch the bell, if you don't mind, and 
Sarah shall bring another tumbler.' 

* Not for me, thank you,' answered Mr. Snow. 

* Since when have you become a total abstainer?* 
asked Mr. Alty, surprised. 

* Since no time,' was the reply; * but I dare not 
drink when I am fasting, and I have had nothing to- 
day except my breakfast.* 

'Well, that is an omission you can surely supply 
now,' said his genial friend. * There is something 
in the larder oflf which you will be able to make a 
meal, I'll go bound. There is a piece of capital 
corned beef in cut, I know. We had a pheasant to- 
day for dinner, but I am afraid to offer you any of 
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that : first, because there was very little left ; and 
second, because it would be in that worst of states — 
between hot and cold.' 

' No, I would rather try the corned beef, thank 
you,' Mr. Snow declared. He understood well enough 
that Mr. Alty wanted to pick the pheasant's remain- 
ing bones for supper. ' There is one great merit 
about your house,' he went on, spicing his speech 
with a pleasant flattery, — ' a person may be sure 
whatever you offer him to eat or to drink is of the 
best possible quality.' 

' I endeavour to have such the case,' said Mr. 
Alty, assuming no airs of modest self-depreciation^ 
but, on the contrary, answering Mr. Snow's remark 
with the most serious gravity ; ' for I hold,' he pro- 
ceeded, crossing his legs and sipping his punch in a 
manner suggestive of the keenest enjoyment, ' that 
no money which a man spends on himself is wasted. 
Do not look so surprised at my statement, but hear 
me to the end. Good food and good liquor — you 
will admit they are not wasted; suitable clothing, 
warm in winter, cool in summer — that is not a super- 
fluity either. A liberal expenditure of fuel indoors 
I suppose you will admit to be merely prudent ; and 
the use of omnibuses and even cabs, when proceed- 
ing on any necessary business, is not to be gainsaid 
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in order to save fatigue and avoid exposure to the 
weather. It is the moment a man begins to spend 
for others that he begins to go wrong,' 

'I have followed you so far with interest,' remarked 
Mr. Snow, as his coadjutor paused in his pompous 
periods and took a pinch of snuflf. * I have no doubt 
I shall continue to listen with interest to the end of 
your argument.' 

* When a person buys new furniture, for instance,* 
proceeded Mr. Alty, * he does not buy it for him- 
self.' 

* For whom then, in the name of Heaven?' asked 
Mr. Snow. 

* For his wife or his neighbours ; to humour Mrs. 
Green in the next street, or excite the envy of Mrs. 
Brown over the way. I have been thinking the 
whole question out to-day, and decided that the mo- 
ment when a man forgets himself and commences 
to think of others is the moment when he takes his 
first step towards ruin. First he refurnishes, then 

• he starts a trap, then he removes to a new neigh- 
bourhood, then he begins to give parties, then he 
neglects his business, then he finds his way to White- 
cross-street, and then,* concluded Mr. Alty, finish- 
ing the contents of his tumbler at one gulp, ^he goes 
to the deuce.^ 
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' I never looked at the matter before from your 
point of Tiow/ said Mr. Snow ; ' but I daresay yoa 
are quite right. Where I suppose most men would 
find the bother is the exact point where self ceases 
to be considered and some one else comes forward 
demanding attention.' 

'Yet it is as simple as A B C/ suggested Mr. 
Alty. 

* I see it is, as you put it/ answered Mr. Snow 
dryly. ' The whole idea is new to me ; but I admit 
it is worthy of the most careful consideration.' 

'You will find it so, if you want to make money, 
or keep money when you have made it* And now 
what is it, if I may ask, brought you here this after- 
noon ? I know you did not come solely for the pur- 
pose of solacing a poor invalid T 

' An invalid ? Have you been ill, then ?* 

'Very ill. Caliban never was plagued with fiercer 
aches and pains. Stitches, cramps, and the devil 
knows what besides, have been racking my poor body. 
I am better; but if I had followed the doctor's advice - 
I should not have been sitting opposite to you now. 
*'Eat what you like," he said, "but drink easy." 
For two days I tried his prescription. On the even- 
ing of the third I asked for a looking-glass. I just 
took one glance at my face. " Bring me up a bottle 
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of the old port," I called to my sister, as well as I 
was able. "But, my dear Jacob — " she remonstrated. 
** Bring me the port!" I shouted; and she did. I 
finished it before I went to sleep, and I verily believe 
they all expected to find me dead in my bed next 
morning. However, instead of that I got up, and 
crawled down into this room before the doctor called. 
** Ah, you are better," he said; and then he felt my 
pulse. " A. great deal better. We cannot improve 
upon the treatment, I think." " I think not," I 
answered. "You are making a wonderful recovery," 
he said. "Yes, I feel I am," was my reply; but I did 
not tell him a word about the wine, or he might have 
cut oflf the medicine. " You may have a little weak 
sherry-and-water to-day," he said, " with your sole, 
if you fancy it." I told him I did not care for sherry- 
and-water. " Perhaps you are just as well without 
any stimulant for the present," he said, and then he 
went.' 

* Why did you not write to me?' asked Mr. Snow; 
** or get some one else to write to me ? I would 
have come over at once.' 

' I can't bear making a fuss about illness. It 
seems to bring — ^you know what I mean.' 

Mr. Snow nodded. 
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Like the devils^ there are times when even men 
like Mr. Alty believe and tremble. 

' Still, I wish I had known,' said the junior in 
sin as well as in age. ' You must have wanted a 
person to talk to.' 

* I did indeed. If it had not been for books, I 
don't know what I should have done.' 

Marvellous contradiction ! this creature read ! 
He had Shakespeare at his fingers' end; on his 
shelves were tomes for which collectors would have 
given fabulous prices. He was an antiquarian and 
a lover of all the side-paths along which may be 
gathered those flowers which redeem and beautify 
the arid tale of English history. 

Mr. Snow looked at him, and considered that 
better were the many children at Enfield Highway, 
and the wife who sometimes was not so pleasant as 
she might have been, than the dreary household at 
Bow, where this old man lived but for himself and to 
add thousand to thousand, not knowing who might 
gather. 

By this time he had finished a moderate meal of 
beef and bread, and, declining to partake of a jam- 
tart hospitably sent in by Miss Alty, was mixing 
himself a small modicum of whisky and cold water 
when his host spoke again : 
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' But after all, Snow, you have not told me what 
brought you here this afternoon,' 

' I want you to lend me four thousand pounds for 
a month.' 

* Of course ; but what do you want it for ?' 

' A speculation which may, or may not, turn out 
well.' 

* Can't I go into it with you ?* 

' I think not. You might not like it.' 

* 0, if the matter is a secret — ' began Mr. Alty. 

* There is no secret about it,' said Mr. Snow. 
' Only, as I have made up my mind to go into the 
affair, I don't want to waste time in useless argu- 
ment.' 

'All right; you shall have the four thousand 
whether I take any part of the risk or not. Now 
what is the venture ?' 

Ere he replied, Mr. Snow pushed his chair closer 
to Mr. Alty, and replenished his glass. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOPE IS EXCHANGED FOR CERTAINTY. 

Engaged next morning in shaving (an operation he 
performed with religious punctuality), Bobert 
McCullagh heard the postman's knock, and, razor 
suspended, paused in agony of expectation to listen 
if the missive was for him. His suspense was not of 
long continuance. Another moment and he heard 
the poor little drudge-of-all-work running up the 
stairs, then a letter was thrust under the door. Spite 
of Robert's superior predilections there was not much 
of the ceremony of service, and of handing about of 
cards and notes on salvers in that house. 

Almost before it left the girl's fingers Robert had 
seized the envelope. It was blue. It was not directed 
in any hand he knew : it must be from Mr. Snow. 
His excitement was so great he had to pause before 
examining its contents. 

Suppose Mr. Snow had decided to say no ? Robert 
McCullagh's hand shook so much, he could not have 
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finished shaving at that moment if the whole seven 
thousand pounds had been his for doing so* 

All at once he made a dash at the envelope, and 
tore it open; his eyes raced ov6r the enclosure: 
' Seen my friend — certain conditions — am willing to 
meet your views — call upon me after four o'clock 
to-morrow.' 

The young man sat down ; he could not see to 
read every word in the short letter then. 

Thankfulness, triumph, a sense of unreality, a 
disbelief which failed to accept the evidence even of 
his own senses, a mad delight which threaten'ed to 
choke him — these and fifty other feelings strove 
together in Bobert's breast as he said, almost 
aloud, 

* So after all I shall be a partner in Pousnetts' !' 

And then another vision arose, smiling, before 
his mind's eye. That girl he had seen in North- 
street ! He must find out who she was and where 
she lived — he could not rest till he knew more about 
her. All things seemed possible to him at that 
moment — love, position, wealth, happiness. The 
stream of his life was running fast and free that 
morning, making melody as it went ; and the song 
it sung was all about success and beauty, pink 
cheeks and sunny brown hair, and vessels bearing 
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costly freights from the other side of the world for 
the benefit of Robert McCullagh jnnior. 

He had never shaved himself so badly. Neither 
in Mrs. Mostin's long experience of him had he ever 
looked so well as when he entered the common sitting- 
room that morning. 

' Why, Robert/ she cried, * you look as gay as a 
lark, and as blithe as a linnet ! Have you had good 
news ?' 

* I have had news I hope will prove good,' he an- 
swered, with a little reticence. Ho was afraid of 
speaking of his probable fortune lest it should fade 
away like precious stones in the old fairy-tales. 

Before he went to business, Robert gave the poor 
little drudge half-a-crown. His was not a nature to 
keep all the sunshine that fell across its path strictly 
for its own benefit. The young man had ever been 
prone to make presents. From the day he left his 
father's roof his lot was cast amongst people who, 
receiving freely, gave lavishly ; and thus both example 
and temperament induced what many people would 
have called an excess of generosity, which failing in- 
dicated the fact that young McCullagh lacked one 
essential element of success. 

That day McCullagh junior said nothing to his 
employer of the good fortune impending ; but Mr. 
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Pousnett, furtively regarding his manager when they 
came in contact^ knew Bobert's hopes were great. 

* He believes he will get the money,' decided Mr. 
Pousnett. ' Well, we shall see.' 

Meanwhile, true to his promise, Robert despatched 
a note to his cousin, saying he had heard from Mr. 
Snow, and was to see that gentleman in the course 
of the afternoon. He did not feel sorry to recollect 
the shortness of Mr. Snow's notice left no time for 
consultation with the sage of North-street. 

For good or for evil, he had decided to become 
a partner in Pousnetts' house if he could anyhow 
manage to do so ; and he did not want to hear any 
more unpleasant remarks or listen to absurd warnings 
on the subject. 

Naturally Alf Mostin — who was notorious for 
never keeping a promise where paying money chanced 
to be concerned, whose name on a bill as acceptor 
could not be regarded as other than a mere waste of 
paper and stamp, who muddled away hundreds of 
pounds, who was a disgrace in the matter of dress, 
who mismanaged every chance Fortune threw across 
his path — felt alarmed at the idea of a man, who had 
a great deal to lose, hampering his future with seven 
thousand pounds borrowed from a usurer. Alf 
knew it would be impossible for Bobert to slip out 
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of his responsibilities. He was aware if his consiii 
failed to meet his engagements, not merely great 
scandal, but total rnin, must ensue. Mr. Ponsnett's 
manager looked quite tolerantly at Airs view of the 
matter, because, as he decided, his cousin took the 
wrong view so far as the future partnership was con- 
cerned. Mr. McCullagh junior felt satisfied that 
whatever liabilities he incurred he would discharge. 
In all his life he had never owed a man a penny he 
could not, and did not, pay. He knew the position 
of Pousnetts' house, and believed his share of the 
profits would amount to something over fifteen 
hundred a year at least. Well, he could, and he 
would, live on two hundred. He had no doubt at 
all about being able to repay the whole amount in a 
short time. 

It was nearly five o'clock before he found himself 
in Bush-lane. The day had been an exceptionally 
busy one, and even at that advanced hour he met 
with some diflSculty in leaving the warehouse. 

When he reached Mr. Snow's office he found a 
clerk mounting guard in the outer room : a very 
respectable and well-behaved young man, who had 
the sleekest of sleek black hair; a most composed 
demeanour ; a quiet gentle voice ; an expression as 
if, since he was short-coated, he had never thought 
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of snch a thing as a will of his own ; and an air of 
subdued deference which recommended him both to 
his employer and his employer's many visitors. 

He was dressed in shabby but well-brushed 
black ; snowy linen ; the tie of his cravat was neat- 
ness itself. He wore for a watchchain a very slight 
thread of gold manufactured in what used to be 
called the Venetian pattern. He looked poor, but 
like one who had known better times, and might see 
greater prosperity in the future. 

' I like that young fellow of yours,' said Mr. 
Alty to Mr. Snow one day. * Kiiows his place.' 

' He has not much brains,' answered Mr. Snow ; 
' but he does his best, and he is useful.' 

' You don't want too much brains in a clerk,' re- 
marked Mr. Alty oracularly. 

' No, I don't,' agreed' Mr. Snow. ' Still, I should 
like some.' 

It was the young fellow his employer considered 
deficient in this respect who asked Robert his name. 

* McCullagh,' was the reply. * I am here by 
appointment.' 

Next moment he found himself in the presence 
chamber. 

' You received my letter, I suppose,' suggested 
Mr. Snow blandly. 
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' Yes. I am sorry I could not get here sooner* 
I had a great deal to do to-day.' 

' I said after four if you recollect/ observed Mr. 
Snow, in bland reminder, * and therefore you are in 
time. Well, now as to your matter. I have seen 
my friend, and he is willing on my recommendation 
to go into it. As to terms, our idea is ten per cent 
interest, and that some portion of the principal shall 
be paid oflf each year. Though you did not think of 
giving your father any percentage, I hope you con- 
sider that as strangers we are reasonable in onr 
propositions.' 

* Most reasonable,' agreed Robert. 

' I am glad of that,' said Mr. Snow, with a slight 
inclination of his head. * As we are disposed to 
meet your wishes and consider your convenience, it 
is satisfactory to find our motives appreciated. To 
revert to business, however. On the first of January 
and of July in each year we shall require your pro- 
missory note for the amount of principal due and the 
interest for six months. It will also be necessary 
for you to insure your life, and assign the policy for 
this debt. You have no objection to doing that, I 
suppose ?' 

' Not the least,' answered Eobert readily. 

^ My friend makes it a sine qua non that Mr. 
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Pousnett is pnt in possession of all the facts of the 
case.* 

* I have no objection to his knowing everything/ 
said young McCullagh. 

' And that I see him personally on the subject/ 
went on Mr. Snow, as though his visitor had not 
spoken. 

* I shall be very glad, indeed, for you to do so.' 

' You see it is a large sum, and we should like to 
know exactly what we are doing, and whether we 
stand on firm ground or not,' explained Mr. Snow. 

* I scarcely understand what you mean by that,' 
said Kobert / but it is only reasonable you should 
wish to satisfy yourselves, and I do not want to keep 
any secrets from Mr. Pousnett.' 

'Then will you arrange for me to see him?' 
asked Mr. Snow. 

* Certainly. Will you excuse me asking you one 
question ?' 

* A dozen, if you like,' was the ready answer ; but 
had Alf Mostin been there he would have seen Mr. 
Snow instantly put on defensive armour, a shirt of 
mail under his frank and easy manner. 

* Thank you, but I only want to say one thing. 
When — or perhaps I ought rather to use the word if 
— this partnership is arranged — ' 
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' Yes/ observed Mr. Snow, to show he was attend- 
ing to his visitor's hesitating ntterances and kindly 
wished to encourage him. 

* You will not expect Mr. Pousnett to take bills 
for the amount? He was willing to do so in my 
fjEither's case ; but I should be afraid — ' 

* You need not be afraid,' interrupted Mr. Snow. 
' We take paper here ; but we do not give it. No ; 
when the matter is properly settled, the money shall 
be forthcoming.' 

'I hope you forgive my plain speaking?' said 
Bobert, immensely relieved. 

* There is nothing like a plain understanding 
about every aflfair in life,' answered Mr. Snow. 
* And, to show you I act up to my profession, I will 
now tell you that if, to quote your own expression, 
this partnership becomes un fait accompli, you will 
find you have bound yourself to a very heavy thing. 
Because, mind you, we shall expect to be paid, and 
to be paid first. So long as you deal fairly and 
honestly by us, we shall consider your conveni- 
ence, so far as it is possible, with a due regard 
to our own interests; but we should not feel dis- 
posed to wait long out in the cold if we saw 
you launching into extravagance or neglecting our 
payments.' 
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* You will not find me doing either one thing or 
the other/ Eobert replied. 

* I hope we shall not ; but you will be placed in a 
difl&cult position, more especially as I must bind you 
not to mention how you are situated to any one 
except Mr. Pousnett and your cousin. It would 
not answer our purpose for the world to know we had 
done a thing of the sort. It is quite out of our line. 
If Pousnetts had not stood as they do, nothing on 
earth would have induced me to advise my friend to 
entertain the idea even for a moment.' 

* For my sake, independent of you altogether, I 
should observe secrecy about the matter,' said Eobert. 

* Life might become inexpressibly disagreeable to me 
if my father knew I was borrowing money from a 
stranger.' 

* Ay, and such a stranger,' capped Mr. Snow, 
hammering in the nail Eobert had struck so feebly. 

* As you know — for your cousin told you the truth, 
no doubt — we are money-lenders here, pure and 
simple — money-lenders who, as a rule, ask a long 
percentage, and get it too ; who have kept many a 
man's head above water when he must otherwise 
have sunk ; but who are thought none the better of 
in the commercial world for that. Make no mistake 
about the sort of persons your are dealing with, and 
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talk as little as may be about me and my office in 
Bush-lane. In fact^ were I you, I should not come 
here again at all. Mr. Mostin could transact every- 
thing there is to be done. Your can trust him, I 
suppose V 

* yes, I can trust Alf.' 

* Yes, I fancy he is to be trusted, except in that 
little trifling matter of never meeting a bill nor pay- 
ing a debt. I will call on Mr. Pousnett any day and 
hour he may appoint. And now, Mr. McCuUagh, 
since we have, I believe, said all there is to say, the 
sooner you go the better I shall be pleased, as I have 
still some letters to write before post.' 



V I 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ALL ABOUT HEB. 

' So you would not take warning ; you have put your 
head into the lion's mouth.' 

It was Mr. Alf Mostin who spoke — Mr. Mostin, 
not engaged on this occasion in frying bacon and pre- 
paring coflfee, but employed in the, to him, far more 
congenial task of mixing punch. 

A week had passed since Robert's interview with 
Mr. Snow. The remains of a modest supper were 
still on the table ; but Alf had drawn a small stand 
close up to the fire, and, with all the materials for 
what he called * spending an innocent evening' within 
reach, invited Robert to draw forward his chair and 
enjoy himself. 

* Your father can get no better whisky than that,' 
he remarked, pushing a brimming tumbler to his 
visitor, and noticing as he did so the cloud his former 
speech had brought over Robert's face. 

' Possibly,' was the somewhat sulky answer; 'but 
he would not pay as much for it.' 
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' I paid nothing for it/ answered Mr. Mostin. 
*You can't buy what your father calls ** a gold 
sperrit" at a much cheaper rate.' 

* You will have to pay for it, though, I suppose,' 
retorted Robert. 

* No, I sha'n't, 'replied his cousin. ' Two gallons 
were sent to me yesterday as a present.' 

* You seem to have got in luck's way.' 

^ So far as eight quarts of whisky are concerned^ 
I have.' 

* How long will eight quarts of whisky last you, 
Alf?' 

* That entirely depends upon the number of 
friends who come and help me drink them ; also on 
whether I give a few bottles away; also whether I 
offer any of the precious fluid as an oblation on the 
altar of self-interest. Snow might be propitiated 
with half a gallon.' 

' He might, as he says he never can get any 
money of you.' 

' A mere figure of speech,' retorted Mr. Mostin. 
*Did he use it in the course of friendly conversa- 
tion?' 

*He said something of the sort, but I was too 
much occupied with my own affairs at the time to pay 
much attention to his remark ; and I might have for- 
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gotten it altogether if he had not repeated the state- 
ment to Mr. Pousnett, who mentioned it to me.' 

* And if it is a fair question, how did my good 
name happen to come up between your great chief 
and my little Shylock V 

* Simply enough. Mr. Pousnett wished to know 
something about the gentleman through whose in- 
troduction I had been fortunate enough to make Mr. 
Snow's acquaintance.' 

* And then Shylock launched out into eulogiums 
upon his favourite client.' 

' So far as I can understand, he did nothing of 
the sort,' answered Eobert quickly. *He said you 
were a splendid hand at borrowing, but slower than 
any tortoise about repaying.' 

* Et tu, Brute /' exclaimed Mr. Mostin sadly ; 
* and thou, my Shylock — to whom I have taken the 
rare sovereign and the hardly-earned shilling; to 
whom I have introduced men harder up even than 
myself— men wiUing to pay any interest under 
heaten for the sake of a few pounds slowly doled out 
by those unwilling hands. But 'twas ever thus. 
Pray proceed, Robert. Had these two righteous men 
any further fault to find with your obedient servant ?' 

' Mr. Pousnett had no fault to find whatever. On 
the contrary, it seems he was rather captivated by 
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Mr. Snow*8 description of yoa, although that gentle- 
man went on to say joa knew neither how to get ap 
in the morning, nor how to go to bed at night.' 

' ReaUj ! His acquaintance with my little weak- 
nesses does him infinite credit. How did Shylock 
gness my infirmities ? Can I ever, in an access of 
misplaced friendship, haye taken him into my con- 
fidence ?' 

' Yon ought to be able to tell that better than 1/ 
answered Robert ; ' all I know is he described your 
habits accurately. More — he said you were a man 
of parts, who would never achieve any good thing 
either for himself or anybody else ; that yon had 
plenty of brains, which you could not or would not 
make use of; that if your own father were alive you 
would ruin him with the best intentions ; that if a 
bill-stamp were put into your hands you would do 
yourself some mischief within five minutes; and 
that, speaking broadly, you were going to the deuce 
as fast as a man with a dozen irons in the fire, not 
one of which could ever by possibility get hot, can go.' 
' And to all this sack was not there even a mite 
of bread ?' asked Alf Mostin plaintively. * Had 
Shylock not one good word to say of the impecunious 
wretch he has helped to ruin ? Stay, I must be just. 
Snow, after all, has only helped me to ruin myself.' 
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There was something in the tone in which Alf 
Mostin spoke the last few words that arrested his 
cousin's attention, for before answering he turned 
and looked sharply at his companion. 

' Surely, Alf,' he exclained, * it is optional with a 
man whether he ruins himself or not !' 

* Quite. 0, of course, quite optional ! Circum- 
stances, associations, temperament, the tricks of that 
jade Fortune, have nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. But to revert to our Snow : could he not 
find one word to speak on luy behalf ?' 

* He found several,' replied Kobert reddening, and 
trying to cover his embarrassment with an affectation 
of easy indifference which aroused Mr. Mostin's 
curiosity. 

* For instance — ' suggested his cousin. 

*He said you were very clover, — twice, three 
times over as clever as I am,' added young McCuUagh, 
with a forced laugh; *that you wrote a beautiful 
hand ; that you were quick at figures except where 
your own affairs were concerned, when you made 
extraordinary errors; that you would attend carefully 
to any one's business but your own ; that, if you 
could be induced to pay a little more attention to 
your personal appearance, you would, in a confi- 
dential capacity, be invaluable to any house; that 
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though you never met yonr engagements, nor 
thought of meeting them, you could be trusted with 
untold gold ; that, spite of the fact of your reforma- 
tion being hopeless, he liked you better than many a 
better man ; that in effect, in a way, there was no 
person he liked so much as impecunious, unstable, 
impetuous, Alfred Mostin.' 

The gentleman thus eulogised lifted the poker 
and broke a lump of coal ; and, as he did so, the 
leaping blaze revealed a grave and thoughtful face. 

' We have heard,' he remarked, ' of the devil 
fiddling and of the devil dancing; but I can't recall 
ever hearing of him in the character of a draughts- 
man. Just to give him his due, I think he has now 
produced a very fair sketch of me. It is not often a 
fellow recognises his own likeness. Does not the 
Bible say a man looks in the glass, and straightway 
goes away and forgets what manner of man he is ? 
I am sure I did not exactly realise " myself" till Mr. 
Snow turned his lantern upon my shortcomings.' 

* I think he spoke very fairly, Alf,' said his cousin. 

* 0, you do, do you?' commented Alf. 

* Yes, I do. When Mr. Pousnett asked me about 
you afterwards, I was obliged to admit the truth of 
Mr. Snow's assertions.' 

' You were, were you ?' 
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'When he put the question to me straightfor- 
wardly, what could I say ?' 

* It does not much matter to me what yon said,' 
answered Mr. Mostin shortly. 'Mix,' he added 
impatiently, pushing over the decanter ; then seizing 
it himself, he remarked, * Why, man, you have not 
drunk a drop of your punch! What ails you? 
What has ailed you ever since you came in T 

* Nothing ails me,' answered Mr. Eobert McCul- 
lagh, applying himself to his neglected tumbler. 
* You are not vexed, are you, Alf, at what I have just 
told you ?' 

* Vexed,' repeated his cousin ; ' quite^he contrary. 
Rather gratified ; delighted to find myself, all of a . 
sudden, a person of such consequence that a great 
man like Mr. Pousnett condescends to interest 
himself about my shortcomings; and, by the bye,' 
he went on suddenly, setting down his glass and 
turning so as to command a full view of his visitor's 
face, * will you tell me how it came to pass Snow was 
so communicative ? I have known him this many a 
year, yet he is the last man it ever occurred to me to 
suspect of the vice of gossiping for gossip's sake.' 

*Mr. Pousnett, as I have told you, asked him 
about you.' 

* But why did he ask him about me ? Of what 
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earthly interest could I or my affairs be to your 
chief?' 

' Well, the fact is—' 

' 0, something does lie behind, then !' 

' Mr. Pousnett, hearing I had been introduced to 
Mr. Snow by you — ' 

' Thought I might be even such another paragon 
as yourself, eh, Bob ?' 

' Being relations, he perhaps imagined we might 
be like each other,' amended his cousin. 

* A delusion which Mr. Snow soon dispelled.' 

' Whatever Mr. Snow may have said, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Pousnett repeated the gist of the conver- 
sation to me, did not produce an unfavourable im- 
pression.' 

* How do you know that ?' 

' Because he still holds to the idea which prompt- 
ed his questions.' 

* He had, then, some underlying notion. I thought 
as much;' and Alf Mostin smiled significantly in 
confidence to the fire. 

'He said to Mr. Snow, so far as I understand 
matters : " Once this partnership is arranged we 
shall require another manager — not exactly in Mr. 
McCuUagh's place, because we do not propose that 
another man shall step into such large shoes; but 
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still a manager. Do you know of any one you think 
would suit ?" ' 

'And straightway Mr. Snow said, "If you can 
induce Alf Mostin to take the berth, you may go to 
the Mediterranean, or Ceylon, or Terra del Fuego 
with an easy mind. He will keep things together 
for you; he will steer the Pousnett craft oflf alj 
dangerous coasts ; enable her to weather any storm 
she may be called upon to encoun ter, and bring her 
safe into port laden with goodly merchandise, which 
he will dispose of to great advantage, and by first 
post remit the proceeds to your order, mighty 
king !" ' 

* He said nothing of the sort,' retorted Bobert 
testily. ' He assured Mr. Pousnett you were the last 
man it would, with your present habits, be safe to 
place in a position of trust ; for, although you were 
perfectly honest as regarded hard cash, you were not 
to be relied upon in the matter of time ; that^ in fact^ 
you had no idea of time ; that if you made an appoint- 
ment for eleven, you kept it about four, or possibly 
not at all.' 

* Now I wonder who he thinks would be likely to 
keep an appointment with him?' soliloquised Mr. 
Mostin. 

' '^ If he would only come to me when he ought 

VOL. I. B 
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to do, I should not say a word," Mr. Snow went on, 
Mr. PoQsnett told mo, almost with tears in his eyes ; 
*' for I have a sincere liking for the yonng man, and 
want to help him to get out of my hands." ' 

* I daresay,' interpolated Alf gloomily. 

* ** But for weeks and months together I not only 
do not see his money, but I do not see him." Mr. 
Pousnett was quite pleased with the manner in which 
Mr. Snow spoke. " There must be something very 
exceptional about your cousin," he remarked, "for 
him to have gained such a hold over a person like 
Mr. Snow." ' 

* Go on,' entreated Mr. Mostin ; * the play begins 
to thicken.' 

* So far from Mr. Snow's plain speaking (and it 
seems to me he spoke very plainly) prejudicing Mr. 
Pousnett against you, whatever he said appears to 
have produced a precisely contrary effect. Mr. Pous- 
nett, directly he had left, called me into his room, 
and, after just mentioning that everything was satis- 
factorily arranged, and that, as soon as the lawyers 
had done their part, I should become one of the firm, 
plunged into the matter about you. '^ I am quite 
sure," he said, "Mr. Mostin would suit us; and, of 
course, I would rather have some one belonging to 
you in the oflSce than a stranger." ' 
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* And you T asked Mr. Mostin quietly. 

* Well, Alf, what could I say ? No cousin ever 
was fonder of another than I am of you ; it would be 
strange if I were not. But I dorCt think you would 
be in your sphere at Pousnetts', and I could not say 
I thought you would. Could I ?' 

* Certainly not/ agreed Alf Mostin. ' Truth be- 
fore everything !* 

* Mr. Pousnett would have a direct reply. He 
repeated to me what Mr. Snow had told him, and 
then asked my opinion point-blank. When I had 
given it, he cross-examined me as to the why and 
the wherefore ; and then, when he had quite finished, 
before in fact he dismissed me — ' 

* I am waiting the end of your sentence,' ob- 
served Mr. Mostin as his cousin paused. 

^He said he should like to see you,' Robert 
hurried on ; * that he believed you and he would get 
on capitally together ; that he had an aptitude for 
making useful goods out of unlikely raw material ; 
that he felt sure, from what Mr. Snow had hinted 
and I had confessed, you would be the right man in 
the right place if he could induce you — that was his 
word, Alf — induce you to accept the post which 
would soon be vacant in the office.' 
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' He did not say anything else^ did he ?' asked 
Mr. Mostin. 

* Of what sort. I scarcely understand yon/ 

' He did not say, for example, that your descrip- 
tion of your father had proved so far inaccurate, he 
thought he should like to judge for himself whether 
you and Mr. Snow had done strict justice to m«.' 

For a moment Bobert McCuUagh hung his head. 
If Mr. Pousnett had not, in so many words, said he 
doubted the truth of Mr. Snow's statements, duly 
confirmed by his manager, his manner implied that 
he felt far from satisfied. 

* People see with different eyes,' he remarked 
suavely. * I should like to talk to your cousin 
myself.' 

Bobert did not think it necessary to repeat this 
sentence; but Mr. Mostin knew it, or something 
very similar, had been uttered. 

'I'll go and see your governor with pleasure. 
Bob,' he remarked, after a pause, during which he 
had waited in vain for an answer. ' I am quite sure 
he wants me to call. Shall I make an appointment 
or take my chance ?' 

* You would never think, Alf, surely of taking a 
situation in Pousnetts' !' exclaimed Bobert, aghast. 

*What, the future partner objects, does he?' 
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conjectured Mr. Mostin, laughing. 'You don't 
want a poor devil like me in the office to stand be- 
tween your worshipful self and the wind of your 
nobility. Make your mind quite easy, old chap. 
The salary could not be named which should induce 
me to take a berth in Pousnetts' house with you as 
one of the firm. For the rest, should Truth and I 
ever have to try a wrestle over your perfections, I 
think I shall do my best to pitch her over before I 
am so candid about your shortcomings as you con- 
fess to have been about mine.' 

* I assure you, Alf — ' 

' It is no use, Bob ; your own mouth has damned 
you ; I see now what the future partner will be. God 
grant his pride may not meet with any very grievous 
fall ! Just for to-night, however, we will forget all 
that. Mix, mix, mix ! If any amount of liquor can 
make you genial, drink ! I vow and protest I think 
your father would, under the influence of this splendid 
spirit, form a more lively companion than his son.' 

' You are most unreasonable, Alf,' expostulated 
Robert ; * you screw secrets out of me, and then are 
angry because I can't tie people's tongues.' 

' Nor your own.' 

' I did not say a word except what Mr. Pousnett 
wrung from me.' 
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' I feel I am contracting quite an affection for 
Mr. Ponsnett/ said Mr. Mostin, with forced enthu- 
siasm. * Upon second thoughts, my dear cousin, I 
shall not leave this matter in your hands ; I shall 
appoint a time and place for the momentous inter- 
view myself.' 

* When it comes off, I hope you will allow me to 
lend or buy you some new clothes.' 

'Why?' 

* Because you have not the faintest idea of the 
effect your usual habiliments might produce ?' 

* Have you ?' 

* Yes, indeed, Alf; I know how much externals 
are considered in our office. Why, the youngest 
clerk there — ' 

* Dresses better than I do,' finished Mr. Mostin, 
as his cousin paused. 

* I did not mean to wound you ; but such is in- 
deed the fact,' said Mr. Eobert McCuUagh, vrith 
smug self-complacency. 

* It will take down their self-esteem a peg then, 
perhaps, for once to see a man who does not care the 
sixteenth part of a farthing for Pousnett, or his 
partners, or his clerks, or their clothes, or any single 
thing about the whole blessed concern,' answered 
Mr. Mostin, using the word blessed in a manner 
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which indicated that it was employed quite in a 
satirical sense. 

* You are angry, Alf/ exclaimed his cousin, look- 
ing at him in surprised alarm. 

Mr. Mostin burst out laughing, lifted the poker 
again, hammered another lump of coal, threw down 
the blackened and misshapen piece of iron, drained 
his tumbler, and then, jumping up, walked about the 
room for a few moments, remarking good-humour- 
edly, 

* Well, perhaps I was. Bob ; you see, you are 
such a snob !' And he laughed again, but whether 
at his own thoughts or the disgusted expression on 
Eobert's face, who could say ? 

* What a lot of bosh we have been talking !' he 
declared, as he resumed his chair, and laid his hand 
once again on the too convenient decanter. * Spoil- 
ing our evening, getting very near to quarrelling, 
putting an affront on prime liquor by discussing 
knaves and swells over it ! Here's good luck to you, 
Bob ! May you soon have as many thousands as you 
have now hundreds a year, health to enjoy your for- 
tune, and a pretty wife to — 0, that reminds me !' he 
broke off suddenly. * I've seen your young woman.' 

* My young woman ?' repeated Eobert, in amaze- 
ment. * Do you mean Effie ?' 
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' EflSe — no !' was the scornful reply. ' You told 
me you would have nothing to do with her. I mean 
the vision of loveliness you told me you encountered 
one day in North-street.' 

*Do you really mean that, Alf? You are not 
jesting now ?' 

* Jest ! What should I jest about ?' asked his 
cousin. * Eeally, she is a very sweet parcel of goods, 
Master Bob.' 

* I wish, Alf, you would not — ' 

* Wish I would not what ? Wish I would not 
tell who she is, where she lives, or her name ?' 

* You know nothing about her.* 

* Don't I ? That's all you know about me. I 
could impart some pieces of information you do not 
care to be told — give you her name ; where she lives, 
which wouldn't interest you, of course ; who she is, 
and the errand that brought her into North-street — 
but I will not. As you have chosen to be nasty to 
me, Master Bob, I will be nasty to you.' 

* But, Alf, I was never nasty to you.' 

* 0, yes, you were; and your conscience tells you 
you were.' 

* Should you like to be in Pousnetts' house 5*' 

* No ; not at all.' 

* Well, then, I was not nasty to you.' 
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* Meaning that you want to know all about the 
young woman.' 

'Meaning nothing; though I thought her the 
nost beautiful creature I ever saw in all my life.' 

'Humph!' said Mr. Mostin dubiously. 'How- 
ever, she is not amiss. I have met with worse- 
looking girls. She is natural and unaffected and 
pleasant in her manners ; in which last respect, Bo- 
bert, she differs from you. She will be twenty-one 
in May; she is very poor, and she lives with her 
mamma at Old Ford.' 

' In the name of Heaven, Alf, how did you find 
out all this ?' 

* By using the brains Heaven gave me, Mr. Mc- 
CuUagh,' was the sedate reply. 

* But how did you use them ? By what accident 
were you able to ascertain — ' 

* It was not by an accident at all. An opportu- 
nity to learn something about the young lady came 
in my way, and I availed myself of it ; why, I am 
sure I cannot tell, unless with a vague idea of pleas- 
ing you.' 

* How good you always are to me, Alf !' 

Mr. Mostin did not see fit to take any notice of 
this gush of feeling, so Bobert proceeded diplomati- 
cally. 
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* You seem to have spoken to Miss What 

is her name ?' 

His cousin burst out laughing. 

* You don't trap me that way, Bob,' he said. ' I 
will tell you all I know about her out of my o^'n free 
will, but I am too old a bird to be caught unaware, 
specially by a fledgling like you. The young lady is 
a Miss Lilands ; Christian name Jane ; her mamma 
calls your fair, Janey. Her papa was an admiral, 
who, when he died, left his widow and only child 
but scantily provided for.' 

' Go on,' entreated Robert. 

' Go on !' repeated Mr. Mostin. *I am going on 
as fast as I can. Are you too impatient to let a 
fellow draw his breath ? Besides, there is very little 
more to tell. They come from some place in the 
North, and are only living in London till Mrs. Lilands 
has won a great lawsuit old Napier is fighting for 
her.' 

* But how did you contrive to hear all this ? 
How were you able to get introduced to them ? I 
know you can always manage to do almost impos- 
sible things, but it does seem to me most extra- 
ordinary that you should become in a moment, as 
one may say, hand and glove with total strangers.' 

* And pray who said I was hand and glove with 
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them T retorted Mr. Mostin. * I am very sure I 
never did.' 

* You have spoken to them ; you know the ins 
and outs of their affairs.' 

* Of course I have spoken to them, and of course 
I know something of their affairs ; just as you might 
have done, if you had ever thought of getting off that 
high horse you are so fond of riding, and talking to 
poor devils who are forced to go afoot. There is a 
young fellow in Napier's office who seems to get 
whatever kicks may be going in that establishment. 
He and I pass the time of day sometimes, and occa- 
sionally I have given him an order for the theatre. 
Well, it so chanced that last Monday I saw your 
young woman coming out of Napier's, and got a good 
look at her. She is really not amiss. I had not 
time then to run her to earth ; besides which I knew 
I could hear all about who she was, and the rest of 
it, from my friend. The same evening I ran against 
him just as he was locking up. " Are you going down 
North-street ?" I asked. ** No," he said, with a naughty 
expression old Napier would have had many remarks to 
make concerning had he heard it. ** I am going up 
North-street, and across the square, and along Wor- 
ship-street, and so to that blank blanked Old Ford." 
"I'll go with you as far as Worship-street," I remarked. 
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"Have a cigar?" So he had a cigar, and lit it — 
in fact, Tve both lit up ; and when he began puffing 
in good earnest, I remarked carelessly, ''I saw a neat 
thing in petticoats leave your office to-day. Who 
is she r " What sort of a thing T he asked. " We 
have several things in petticoats, worse luck !" 
" Don't you like the ladies ?" I suggested. " No, 
I can't bear them in business." This was exactly 
what that young Goth said. " Old or youngj one 
woman has given me more trouble than twenty men." 
I saw it was no use going on in this way, so I went 
straight to the point. ** The woman I refer to is 
young, and I may say attractive. She wears a 
sweetly-becoming black-straw bonnet, a black-silk 
dress, and a black-velvet mantle, both rather shabby. 
She is pleasant and winsome-looking, she has brown 
hair, and a colour in her cheeks like delicate rose- 
leaves." ** And she is the plague of our lives," 
interrupted Barnes — that is the name of the legal 
misogynist. "At least," he added, "her mother is. 
It is all on her account I have now to trail oflf to Old 
Ford, instead of going to my uncle's, where there is 
the joUiest party imaginable." ' 

* Well?' asked Mr. McCulIagh junior. 
' Well, can't you guess the rest ?' 

* You went with this young man, I suppose — ' 
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* Wrong, my son. I went in his place. I said, 
"I will take the deed, letter, parcel, or message. 
One way is as good to me as another, for I am not 
bidden to any party ; indeed, the way to Old Ford is 
better than any other." He hummed and hawed 
just a little, for old Napier is a hard old nail ; but 
he knew me, and he wanted to go to his uncle's, and 
he did not want to go to Old Ford.* 

* At all events, you went to Old Ford.' 

*How impatient you are!* laughed Alf Mostin. 
* But you are right — I went to Old Ford. I gene- 
rally take a stroll somewhere at night, and Old Ford 
and your young woman suggested two objects to my 
consideration. Good Heavens, what a hunt I had 
to find Acacia Cottage! However, at last, about 
half-past eight o' th' clock, I did find it; a poor 
little place, with a garden in front surrounded by 
palings, and the gate locked; no bell, no means of 
attracting attention.' 

* What did you do ?' asked Robert, who certainly, 
in such case, would have retraced his steps. 

* I got over the paling and knocked. The door 
was answered on the chain by the very smallest ser- 
vant I ever saw in a cap and apron ; and at the same 
moment I heard a shrill voice exclaim from the par- 
lour, ''You have forgotten to lock that padlock again^ 
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Buth." In a breath Bath answered she had not, 
and asked me, with a scared face, what I pleased to 
want. I said I had a letter from Mr. Napier. 
Having received which message, the small damsel 
shnt the door in my face and retired. After a short 
panse she returned, and asked me for the letter. I 
declined to deliver it, except to Mrs. Lilands. The 
child closed the door again, and retired once more. 
After a still longer pause, I heard a different footfall 
across the hall, the chain was removed, the door 
opened quite wide ; candle in hand, your fair scru- 
tinised me doubtfully. " Are you from Mr. 
Napier ?" she asked. " I have a letter from him,'* 
I said, removing my hat. " Miss Lilands, I pre- 
sume." "Yes," she answered; "pray come in." 

* It is a very poor house they occupy. Bob, very 
poorly furnished ; and yet the moment I crossed the 
threshold I felt I had fallen amongst gentlefolk. 
She is simply charming. For aught she knew, I 
might have been the least-considered clerk in Na- 
pier's, yet her manner was perfection. " I am so 
sorry you should have been kept waiting," she said. 
" Mamma, this gentleman has come from Mr. Na- 
pier ; you need not have been uneasy." " But what 
a time of night !" grumbled the old lady. You 
won't find her a charming mother-in-law. Bob.* 



^ 
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* I wish you would not, Alf — ' 

'0, indeed! After taking all that trouble on 
your behalf?' 

And Mr. Alf Mostin mixed for himself again, 
and after doing so looked straight into the fire. 

* I wish you would go on with your narrative, 
Alf,' said Bobert, after a pause. 

* And a few minutes ago you wished I would not,' 
answered his cousin. * If I go on with it,' he added, 
* I shall have to say things you won't like. They 
are people not in our groove. You know I hold 
with Stephenson that all men are alike; or, at all 
events, many men might be alike if they pleased. 
But the same doctrine won't wash with women. 
Now these women — ^the one disagreeable, and the 
other agreeable — are quite unlike anything in our 
set.' 

* Speak for yourself,' thought Mr. Bobert Mc- 
Cullagh, mindful of Portman-square ; but he wisely 
refrained from speech. 

* They are very poor ; but the mother, at any 
rate, is as proud as Lucifer, and I should say she 
would as soon think of her daughter marrying a 
sweep as either of us.' 

* Either of us /' once again considered his cousin 
scornfully. 
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' From what Mrs. Lilands said/ went on Mr. 
Mostin, *I gather that if they win their case — and I 
do not think old Napier would have taken it up had 
the chances of success not heen very good indeed — 
missy will be an heiress ; and whether she is poor 
or rich, I should not like to ask Mrs. Lilands for 
her hand. I thought about it all sitting in that 
little room, while the mamma meandered on concern- 
ing the lawsuit, and said how slow Mr. Napier was, 
and how wearisome she found it having to do with a 
man who wanted facts repeated to him over and over 
and over again. '* He seems to me to have no grasp 
of intellect," she observed at last, and then paused 
for a reply. ** I have never spoken to Mr. Napier 
in my life," I answered. ** What!" she exclaimed, 
** and you in his employment ?" " 0, no," I said ; 
**I am not in his employment, although I happen to 
bring a letter from him." " Not one of his clerks ?" 
with increasing amazement. You know my prin- 
ciple. Bob, that I make it a point of conscience never 
to tell a lie when truth will serve the purpose ; so I 
was at some trouble to explain I had offices in the 
same house, and as it was difficult for Mr. Napier's 
clerk to deliver the letter that evening, I had under- 
taken the duty of doing so. "I shall certainly 
write to Mr. Napier on the subject," said the old 
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Jady indignantly. " mamma," cried her daugh- 
ter, '* when this gentleman has heen so very kind as 
to take the trouble of coming all this way?" I 
thanked Miss Lilands only by a look, for I wanted to 
answer her stern parent without delay. " I do not 
think you will, ma'am,'* I said : " in the first place, 
^because I am sure it would be but a poor satisfaction 
to get a clerk into trouble ; and in the next, I have 
brought the package as quickly and safely as any one 
•could. The young man to whose care it was in- 
trusted wanted to go to a party at his uncle's, which 
would have been impossible had I not oflfered to be 
his deputy." ** It was exceedingly good of you, I 
am sure," cried the young lady; but Mrs. Lilands 
murmured a remark to the effect that "business was 
business." " And pleasure is pleasure," I ven- 
tured to add, at which obvious truism her daughter 
laughed pleasantly. **I assure you the clerk in 
question is not so overburdened with invitations, he 
•can afford to decline the few which do come in his 
way," I went on. " So far as I can see, Mr. Napier 
keeps the noses of his employes pretty well to ^the 
grindstone." ' 

* What a thing to say !' observed Eobert, 
shocked. 

' She did not seem to mind. She appears to me 
VOL. I. s 
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to care for nothing except what concerns the great 
snit. She said she did not desire to injure any one- 
in a dependent position, and that she woold overlook 
the fault of which she still considered the young man 
had been guilty. '*An important letter," she re- 
marked, ''ought to be delivered by an accredited 
agent. Mr. Napier also wishes a reply to be sent by 
his messenger. It is really very awkward." I told 
her I would take her reply safely, whether verbal or 
written. *'But I shall have to detain you while I 
write," she said; and I replied, '' Though, as a rule, 
I regretted my time was not valuable, I felt happy 
at last to be able to state the fact." '* Can I answer 
Mr. Napier's letter for you, mamma?" asked her 
daughter, seeing her mother took not the smallest 
notice of my civil speech. "No, I must write my- 
self;" and, having made this reply, she rose and 
left the room. 

* And did Miss Lilands remain with you ?' 
'Miss Lilands remained with me. She said 
apologetically her mamma was so anxious about th& 
lawsuit, she sometimes seemed a little irritable ; but 
it was only manner. I declared I was quite sure of 
that. When one has to tell a fib, it is best to tell 
it heartily. "And it is trying," went on the girl 
wearily. " I often wish poor mamma had never 



^ 
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thought it her duty to go to law. Mr. Napier does 
seem so slow." "Lawyers are proverhially slow," 
I answered ; and then I ventured to ask if the stake 
at issue were large. "It seems large to us/* she 
said — " forty or fifty thousand pounds, I helieve. I 
suppose," she added wistfully, " Mr. Napier is very 
clever ?" " I suppose so," I agreed. " At any rate, 
I have always heard him spoken of as very safe." 
"What do you mean hy safe?" she asked. " That 
lie is not speculative ; that he won't go into a thing 
he thinks douhtful." " Then he must be very sure 
of this." " There can be Uttle doubt of that," I 
replied. 

* We did not talk any more about Mr. Napier or 
the lawsuit ; indeed, we had not long to talk on any 
subject ; for Mrs. Lilands shortly afterwards appeared, 
bearing an envelope, which she delivered to me with 
great empressement. " I have no resource, sir, save 
to give you this trouble," she said. "I can only 
hope the next time Mr. Napier intrusts a message to 
his clerk, the young man may see fit to deliver it in 
person." I did not take any notice of this back- 
handed blow at what she evidently considered my 
officiousness, but assured her it had given me great 
pleasure to be of the slightest service ; and added, 
"I only wish it might fall to my lot to bring you 
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intelligence of the snccessfol termination of your 
suit," " Thank you," she said stiflBy ; " but when 
that event happens, I should imagine Mr. Napier 
would bring me intelligence of it himself." Haying 
dealt me which final slap in the face, she called 
Buth to open the door and unlock the gate, and 
bowed me out with a look that implied, ** I shall be 
Tery glad to see the last of you." Miss Lilands' 
smile, however, comforted me. Without the memory 
of it, I should have felt very small indeed as I 
trudged back to the City,* 

^ How I wish I had a little of your impudence !* 
said Bobert reflectively, after a moment's silence, 

Mr. Mostin looked at him with a comical ex- 
pression, but made no reply. He had helped his 
cousin to mount the ladder, and already he was 
experiencing the fatQ of those who stay below. 



CHAPTEE XIII, 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

All in the dull damp weather which preceded the 
green Christmas of that dreary winter, Mr. Pousnett, 
as unmoved by atmospheric influences as he seemed 
indifferent to business crises, picked his way, one 
dark afternoon, over the muddy crossings, and paced 
along the dirty pavements, which brought him, as 
they had previously brought Bobert McCuUagh the 
younger, to Basinghall-street. 

He did not, though threading the City lanes and 
alleys, as familiar to him almost as they were to 
Alfred Mostin, look like one who spent most part of 
every day within a few minutes' walk of the Ex- 
change. There was that in his carriage, his appear- 
ance, his dress, which separated him in some inde- 
scribable yet subtle manner from the bulk of those 
who rushed and pushed and jostled each other upon 
the very pavements he trod. He had never posed 
for a City Father. He had always fought shy of the 
honours Cockaigne can and does confer upon favourite 
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and deserving children. In his heart of hearts Mr. 
Pousnett, if such heresy may be whispered, despised 
the aldermanic gown and the Lord Mayor's robes. 

There were those who — Shaving, misled by the 
merchant's genial manners, ventured upon a certain 
degree of easy familiarity much in favour round and 
about Capel-court and its environs, found themselves 
and their advances repulsed with the coolest and 
civilest contempt — declared that 'Pousnett was as 
proud as Lucifer/ generally addiag a desire to know, 
addressed to no one in particular, ' what he had to 
be proud of.' 

Following his erect figure, his firm yet easy walk, 
the manner in which he made all comers give place 
to him, simply by drawing away from instead of 
hustUng them, any dispassionate observer must have 
confessed that, even physically, Mr. Pousnett had 
cause for standing well in his own esteem. Every 
yard or so he was greeted by some one who under- 
stood his greatness; and the mode in which he 
lifted his umbrella to his hat in acknowledgment of 
such marks of respect reminded one irresistibly of 
an officer answering the salutes of his privates. Mr. 
Pousnett regarded a good many worthy citizens, who 
stood pretty high in their own conceit, as mere rank- 
and-file in his serviceable army. 
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With the leisurely step, that yet made such good 
progress, which had brought him from Comhill to 
Basinghall-street, he turned out of the latter tho- 
roughfare into the unnamed court where Mr. McCul- 
lagh resided. Just for a second, as he debouched 
into the open space mentioned in an early chapter of 
this story, he paused and looked around with the 
natural curiosity of a man of leisure, who for the 
£rst time finds himself in a strange locality in a 
familiar neighbourhood. In the City there are still 
nooks and crannies upon which even a man accus- 
tomed to the pavements within the walls all his life 
may light unexpectedly ; and though Mr. Pousnett 
knew the ins and outs of London better than most 
people, it so happened he had never chanced before 
to visit the place where Mr. McCullagh resided, and 
which, indeed, was only distinguished in the Direc- 
tory by a certain number in Basinghall-street. 

As he glanced about the still, quiet court, where 
ihe roar of traffic sounded but as the wash of waves 
upon some sandy coast, his eyes chanced to perceive 
ihe face of a girl peeping from an upper window. 
When she saw she was noticed, she instantly with- 
•drew from observation. Mr. Pousnett smiled. * I 
think,' he considered, * my new partner told me he 
liad no sister.' Then he went straight across to the 
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house where any one could from afar behold Mr^ 
McGullagh's good name set out in white letters on a. 
black board. Crossing the threshold he stood for a 
moment uncertain; there was a door to his right,, 
another to his left, and a grand old staircase in front*. 
He was admiring the latter, when a boy came into- 
the hall. He had his hand on the right-hand door,, 
when, perceiving the stranger, he paused* 
' 'What's yeer wull?' he asked; and then Mr. 
Pousnett knew he was in the presence of some one- 
attached to the establishment. 

* Can I see Mr. McCuUagh ?' he asked presently- 

*Ay, can you,' the lad replied, looking with 
national suspicion upon the agreeable Southerner*. 
' He'll be in the counting-house. Will I say who it; 
is that wants him ?' 

' There is no necessity,' answered Mr. Pousnett,. 
and, adroitly frustrating the youth's intention of 
rushing before him, he walked straight into the 
office. 

At the farther end — at the extreme end, indeed,, 
of the warehouse — beyond the desks and the par- 
titions, stood Mr. McCullagh, ' up till his neck,' as 
he himself would have said, ' in work.' 

Book in hand and pencil at work, he was engaged: 
in ' figuring out* various facts which were at intervals. 
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shrieked up to him from below, whilst he in turn 
screamed down into the basement : 

' What are ye thinking of, mixing the boxes that 
gait ?' 

' For the Lord's sake, mind what ye're about with 
that marmalade !' 

' There ! I was confident ye'd overlook the mut- 
ton-hams !* 

'Man, man, ye've nae mair sense nor a three- 
year-old infant !' 

'Didn't I tell ye as plain as I could speak to- 
send up that cask of sweeties before ye took another 
job in hand ?' 

*I am afraid I come at an inopportune time,' 
observed Mr. Pousnett, who, though he could have 
stood listening to these proceedings with interest for 
a considerable period, thought it advisable to announce 
his presence. * Shall I call another day ? You re* 
member me, don't you ? My name is Pousnett.' 

'Bless and save us !' ejaculated Mr. McCuUagh, 
taking the hand offered, and shaking it in an access 
of surprise and confusion. * If I had not clean for- 
got ye ! I had never seen ye in a hat before, ye- 
understand, and that does make a wonderful differ.' 

' It does,' agreed Mr. Pousnett, who was too well 
bred to point his acquiescence with a look towards 
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Mr. McCuUagh's headgear, an old Scotch cap of the 
species now known in England as Tarn O'Shanter, 
stiff with grease, and powdered with oatmeal, which 
added at least ten years to Mr. McCuUagh's apparent 
age, and deducted about a hundred per cent from the 
respectability and prosperity of his appearance. 

' I will come in again some other time,* repeated 
Mr. Pousnett. 

*Deed will ye no,' said Mr. McCullagh, with a 
heartiness which was not quite real. 'I've just upon 
finished checking some goods that are bound to 
be got off to-day, and am quite at your disposal. 
Have ye anything to say to me in private ?' 

' Well, no,' answered Mr. Pousnett, looking round 
the warehouse and wondering as he spoke where the 
private sanctum might be to which Mr. McCullagh's 
speech seemed indirectly to point. *I called to speak 
to you about two or three little matters, but they are 
not of a private nature — not at all.' 

' Maybe ye wouldn't object to stepping across to 
the other room,' suggested Mr. McCullagh. ' This 
place is aye thrang, and folk are given to interrupt 
me when they see me about.' 

'I hope you do not include me amongst the num- 
l)er,' said Mr. Pousnett, ' though I am afraid I did 
interrupt you unwarrantably just now.' 
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'It would be strange if I could not make a 
minute for you, Mr. Pousnett/ answered Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, pronouncing the name loud enough to be 
heard distinctly at some of the desks, ' considering 
the honour ye have put upon me and my family.* 

* The honour is mine, Mr. McCuUagh,' replied 
Mr. Pousnett, with that proud bow which apes humi- 
lity. 

' It's very good of ye to say as much,' returned 
Mr. McCuUagh, which interchange of diplomatic 
phrases brought them into the hall. 

There for a moment Mr. McCuUagh hesitated. 
The impulse was strong upon him to ask his visitor 
up-stairs, and show him more of the glories of the 
old house, concerning the perfections of which Mr. 
Pousnett commenced to wax eloquent. 

But it had always been his practice to mistrust 
impulse, to believe it was merely a wild impish de- 
vice of the Evil One to lead men to perdition. His 
' sober senses' were, Mr. McCuUagh felt, the best 
guides always to follow. 

'When a man is a bit uplifted, he is apt to for- 
get himself,' was one of his truisms ; and no doubt 
in this idea, as in most of those he took to his 
bosom and cherished, Mr. McCuUagh was right. 

* Yes,' he said, in answer to Mr. Pousnett, when. 
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after that temporary hesitation, he flung open the 
door of the room which Robert hated as he detested 
no other apartment in the hoase ; ' it's an honest 
building, with, as you say, a fine staircase, better 
than yours in Portman-square. No offence, I hope/ 

* Offence !' repeated Mr. Pousnett. ' I only wish 
to Heaven any house I lived in could boast anything 
like it.* 

* Won't ye sit down ?' asked Mr. McCullagh, to 
whom at that moment no other observation occurred* 

' Thank you, Mr. McCullagh, I will,' answered 
Mr. Pousnett. * I have come round this afternoon,' 
he went on, plunging in medias res, 'because I think 
we may be able to do some business together.' 

'Ay?' said Mr. McCullagh interrogatively, and 
placing himself on guard at once. 

' We want a lot of things in your line, and if you 
can meet me in price, of course I would rather buy 
of you than from any one else.' 

' I am sure I am much beholden to ye,' answered 
Mr. McCullagh. 

* Can you oblige me with a price-list ?' inquired 
Mr. Pousnett. 

'Certainly, certainly;' and the required docu- 
ment was produced with due expedition from a drawer 
in the table beside which the Scotch merchant sat. 
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For a couple of minutes there was silence, broken 
only by the noise made by Mr. Pousnett's pencil as 
he marked various items on the paper ; then, push- 
ing the list over to Mr. McCuUagh, he said, 

* When can you have those things ready for ship- 
ment V 

Mr. McCuUagh looked at the articles and the 
"weights pencilled on the margin, ere, glancing up, 
he observed, 

* It's a big order.' 

* Do you think so T returned Mr. Pousnett. * I 
trust to send you a better one ere long. When can 
you deliver it T 

'The day after to-morrow. Will that be soon 
enough T 

* It must be if you cannot send it to-morrow.* 

* I can't do that.* 

* Well, let us say the day after. I will send you 
marks and shipping-note in the morning.' 

' Thank you,' said Mr. McCullagh, looking down 
at the paper once more. 'Ye know my terms, I 
suppose?' he added next instant. 

' The usual terms, I conclude,' answered Mr. 
Pousnett easily. 

' That depends on what ye call usual,' was the 
reply. 



i 
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*You have me there/ laughed Mr. Pousnett; 
* for^ trading with all sorts of people, I find vre deal 
on all sorts of terms. Let ns, however, say the best 
for the seller — a month, two and a half oflF.' 

* That's not the way I conduct my business,* 
answered Mr. McGullagh. 

* What is your way, then ?' asked Mr. Pousnett. 
^ Gash,' was the solemn answer. 

* Cash— when ?' 

' Before delivery.' 

* Do you get anybody to buy from you ?' 

* Whiles two or three.' 

Mr. Pousnett lay back in his chair, and laughed 
heartily ; and Mr. McGullagh sat looking at him and 
wondering what on earth he could find so amusing. 

' You delight me, Mr. McGullagh,' he said, when 
he recovered his composure. ' Why, if we were to 
attempt to do business on the same terms we might 
put up our shutters within six months.' 

' D'ye think so ?' 

* I am sure so. Gredit is the very life of trade.' 

' That may be, but I doubt it,' said Mr. McGul- 
lagh slowly. ' At any rate, cash is my rule, and I 
see no reason why I should depart from it.' 

' Nor do I, since at present you have almost a 
monopoly of the Scotch trade in your hands. If, 
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however — or, perhaps, I should rather say, when — 
some opponent comes into the market, you will per- 
haps see reason to alter your tactics/ 

It's no very likely that I shall,' retorted Mr. Mc- 
CuUagh, with a heightened colour, which told the 
shot had gone home. 'I have always maintained 
it's aye wiser to cry over your goods, nor after them.' 

* If you can't get rid of your goods, it comes to 
pretty much the same thing, I should imagine,' said 
Mr. Pousnett equably. ' However, we need not trouble 
ourselves with abstract questions. As you won't 
even trust me,' he added jocularly, * let me have in- 
voice in the morning, and I will send a cheque with 
the shipping-note.' 

If the great man expected Mr. McCullagh would 
say nay to this proposition, he was deceived. Some 
* canny Scotch body' he was willing enough, as a rule, 
to trust, or a small tradesman trying to make an 
honest penny in a cautious way; but he had no faith 
in large firms, dealing in tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

'They're here to-day and there to-morrow,' he 
was wont to observe ; ' and mostly before they do 
go, every farthing of capital has been spent ; while 
as for assets, they generally, after the first statement, 
assume the form of bad debts.' 



I 
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If Rothschilds had offered Mr. McCullagh a sijt 
months' bill, he would have told them civilly he 
would not care to put himself under the obligation 
of asking his bankers to discount it. ' I have never 
needed a favour from them yet/ he would have ex- 
plained, ' and I just feel I shouldna' like to begin 
now.' 

For which reasons, and also perhaps, as he often 
said, he ' didna care to trust too many eggs in one 
basket,' Mr. McCullagh implied he would accept the 
proffered cheque, and have the goods ready at the time 
specified. 

' So that is done with,* remarked Mr. Pousnett, 
with the relieved sigh of a man who wished it to be 
understood he detested nothing so much as the dry 
details of any commercial transaction. 'Business 
first, pleasure to follow. On New Year's-eve, Mr. 
McCullagh, my wife means to give a little party, and 
she has commissioned me to ask you if you will do 
her so much honour as to join her guests.* 

* She's verra good,' said Mr. M'CuUagh, who really 
felt amazed, both at the promise of cash for such a 
quantity of goods, and the certainty of this most 
unlooked-for invitation. 

* We shall dine at seven,' proceeded Mr. Pousnett, 
* and I should esteem your coming up at that hour 
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and taking share of whatever may be going as a 
favour. We are asking our friends to come early, as 
we propose to have only one dance after the clock 
strikes twelve.' 

'I take it very kindly, both of you and Mrs. Pons- 
nett,' said Mr. McCullagh, perplexed. 

' The kindness is all on your side,' answered Mr. 
Pousnett. 

' I'm no sure that I'm just fit to go among a lot 
of young people,' observed Mr. McCullagh modestly. 
'I've stayed so long in my hole, in a manner of speak- 
ing, that it seems strange to me even to put my head 
out.' 

'Nonsense,' retorted Mr. Pousnett. * You seem 
to me to enjoy society far more than your son.' 

' You scarcely saw him to advantage that even- 
ing,' Mr. McCullagh replied. ' He was just as un- 
easy as a hen on a hot griddle.' 

*I don't know what a griddle may be,' said Mr. 
Pousnett ; * but now you speak of the matter I think 
it likely he was anxious. You were surprised, I 
suppose, to hear we had taken him into partnership 
after all.' 

* I can't say that I was exactly. I always told 
Bobert if you wanted him you would not stand out 
about the money.' 

VOL. I. T 
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'You were quite right there/ returned Mr. Pons- 
netty with a smile. 

* He did not think I was right at the time/ went 
on Mr. McGullaghy unsuspicious of the double mean- 
ing underlying his visitor's words. 

* Young people often despise the wisdom of their 
elders/ a general proposition which committed the 
speaker to nothing. 

' Ye're no fer out/ agreed Mr. McCullagh, accept- 
ing the statement as having particular reference to 
his son. * Bobert thinks he could buy and sell me 
too.' 

' He thinks wrong, then/ replied Mr. Pousnett 
shortly. 

' Ye'll have bidden him, I suppose, to that set- 
out ye were speaking of?* 

'No, I have not,' was the unexpected answer; 
^ and, what is more, I am not going to ask him. Do 
not look so astonished, Mr. McCullagh. You will 
soon understand the why and wherefore of my seem- 
ing inhospitality, for I am going to be quite frank 
with you. I have daughters, fairly good-looking, 
and, I think I may say without vanity, possessed of 
pleasant manners.' 

'Indeed ye may do that,' said Mr. McCullagh, as 
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the speaker paused. ' Handsomer or more agreeable 
jonng ladies it would be hard to find.' n 

* Thank you. Well, your son is still a young 
man, and he appears younger than his actual age ; 
lie is not destitute of personal attractions, and — 
Need I explain my meaning further, Mr. McCul- 
lagh ?' 

* Weel, no. I understand pretty accurately. 
Ye're afraid one of your girls might take a notion of 
him.' 

Mr. Pousnett nodded. He could not have spoken 
at that moment, great as was the amount of gravity 
at his command, without breaking into another peal 
of merriment. 

' I won't say ye're wrong,' went on Mr. McCul- 
lagh. 'It's aye best to be on the safe side. There's 
no telling what young folks will do; and if it's a 
thing ye wouldn't like — ' 

' I should not like it,' interposed Mr. Pousnett, 
seeing his opportunity. ' I have quite other views 
for my daughters, and I intend to have no entangle- 
ments or complications I can avoid. That is why I 
do not mean to ask your son to my house. You 
see, Mr. McCullagh,' added the great merchant 
lightly, * the confidence I place in you,* 

' You consider me a horse of another colour.* 
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* Of quite another colour/ said Mr. Pousnett. 

There are some persons with whom it is danger- 
ous to indulge in even the politest joke, and Mr. Mc- 
CuUagh chanced to he one of them. 

* Then if I understand you aright/ he remarked 
facetiously, * when I propose myself to you for a son- 
in-law ye'll make no objection.' 

Had an earl ventured a similar observation in a. 
similar manner, Mr. Pousnett's pride would have 
risen in arms ; and it was with much ado he checked 
an angry retort. Perhaps, however, the sight of Mr- 
McCuUagh as he sat peering across the table, and 
the absurdity of the position, did more to restore him 
to good temper, than any merely prudential consider- 
ation. 

The whole thing was irresistible. When he de- 
scribed the scene afterwards to his wife, she laughed 
till she cried. 

* The dear old creature !' she exclaimed. * And 
what answer did you make, Herrion ?' 

*I said, "I thought that was a contingency it 
scarcely seemed necessary at present to contem- 
plate." ' 

Which happened to be, indeed, word for word^ 
Mr. Pousnett's reply. 

' But supposing I did take such a notion into my^ 
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liead,' persisted Mr. McCullagh, whose ideas of * wut' 
"were of the crudest description. 

*In such a case/ answered Mr. Pousnett, 'I 
•should refer you to my daughter.' 

' That's no so bad/ said Mr. McCullagh, with his 
.short dry chuckle; 'but ye may make your mind 
easy, Mr. Pousnett. I'm thinking the woman has 
yet to be born who could beguile me into the holy 
estate of matrimony a second time.' 

* You found once enough/ conjectured Mr. Pous- 
nett, answering rather the tone of Mr. McCuUagh's 
words than the remark itself. 

' I did ; and yet, upon my conscience, I don't 
know to this day whether the fault was hers or 
mine.' 

*I am certain it was not yours,' said Mr. Pous- 
nett politely. 

* Well, in one way perhaps not ; for I could not 
change my nature, and that was about the only thing 
could have us run smoothly in harness.' 

* Your son resembles his mother, I suppose ?' 

* He favours her,' said Mr. McCullagh shortly ; 
and there was that in his voice which told Mr. 
Pousnett the conversation had better be changed. 

In the best of all ways he effected the desired 
diversion by rising to go. 
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' Yoa will xeeeire a eard from my wife,* Mr» 
Poosnett remarked ere lie went; 'and I ahall teH 
lier she may hope/ 

With which diplomatic speech the great man 
departed, leaTing Mr. McGoUa^ more curious^ 
more puzzled, and more totally at sea than he had 
erer felt before in the whole coarse of his life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EFFIE ASKS A QUESTION. 

Afteb a considerable amount of what he, in his 
rich and expressive idiom, called 'swithering/ Mr. 
McCnllagh finally made np his mind that he would 
grace Mrs. Pousnett's reception with his presence. 

* Unless I see more of that man I shall never be 
able to make head nor tail of him/ he considered, 
and, making thus both a virtue and a necessity of 
his own inclinations, he wrote the 'good lady' a 
formal epistle, intimating that, if in the mean time 
all went well, he hoped to have the good fortune to 
meet her in good health on the evening of the thirty- 
first. By the same post he despatched a note to 
Mr. Pousnett, thanking him for the hearty manner 
in which he had renewed his invitation to dinner, 
and signifying that about seven p.m. on the day 
named he might be expected to turn up in Portman- 
square. Then, but not till then, he one afternoon 
took Mrs. Pousnett's card out of its envelope, and 
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saying carelessly, ' That's the way the big people 
Bobert*s got among ask their friends to take a cnp 
of tea with them/ placed it in a conspicuous position 
on the mantelshelf. 

He had not thought it well to apprise Miss Nicol 
of the advent of this second mark of favour till he 
should have decided whether he nieant to go or to 
stay away. Ever since he had cautiously broken 
the news that Bobert was indeed a partner in the 
great house, he had noticed what he mentally termed 
a * giming' on the part of Miss Nicol and a drooping 
depression in the fair Effie. 

The former lost no opportunity of * girding' at 
the * lad^s shortcomings/ while Effie looked out of 
window for his long-deferred appearance with such 
pallid cheeks and red eyes that Mr. McCuUagh was 
fain to cheer her with the honoured old proverb 
which assures disappointed maidens and jilted 
swains there are as ' good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it.' 

* Mind your seam,' he said, recalling the words 
he had heard addressed to his sisters when they were 
* wee tow-headed lassies,' * and hold yourself up ; 
there's money bid for ye.' Hearing which facetious 
piece of consolation Effie was wont to wrench herself 

ewhat ungraciously out of Mr. McGullagh's 
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grasp, and retreat to her own room, where she would 
have stayed altogether in those days when Robert 
came not near, if Miss Nicol would only have * let 
her be.* 

' He'll be far too grand to come near us now, I'm 
thinking,' was Miss Nicol's first remark when she 
heard from the proud father of the ' rise' his son 
had got in the world. 

* He's gone to Holland,' answered Mr. McCullagh; 
* but I daresay when he returns he may give us a 
sight of himself now and again. After all, Janet, it 
is not Robert's fault his employer should have taken 
such a liking to him. I'm sure, to hear ye, any- 
body might think the boy had committed some 
sin.' 

It was because of this little failing of jealousy on 
the part of his kinswoman (a failing circumstances 
had not hitherto brought into prominence), that Mr. 
McCullagh decided to avoid all comment and con- 
troversy on the subject of Mrs. Pousnett's invitation 
till the die was cast, and he could simply say, ' I am 
going.' 

In silence Miss Nicol read the card ; in silence 
she made room for Effie also to read it. 

* They must be very grand folk,' said the latter, 
with the suspicion of tears in her voice. ' If ye had 
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not told me/ she added, turning to her benefactor, 
' I'm sure I never woold have guessed what it all 
meant.* 

'And I am sure I don't know what all of it 
means now/ capped Miss NicoL 'It is the strangest 
thing I ever saw : no compliments^ no asking the 
favour of your company. Well, it's some of the 
new f&shions, I suppose. And what does RJS.V.P. 
stand for ? It is something like that they put on 
the Boman Catholic tombstones, isn't it ?' 

' Come, Effie, now's the time to air your French,* 
cried Mr. McCullagh. ' Construe, construe, like a 
good girl.' 

* I know nothing about it,' answered Effie pet- 
tishly. 

' What does it mean ?' asked Miss Nicol, dis- 
creetly anxious to avert a storm. 

* Send a reply, if you please,' explained Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, who had been at some trouble to obtain his 
information in an indirect way. 

'It is a pity she couldn't have said that in 
English.' 

* I make small doubt she could if she had been 
so minded.' 

* And ye're going to send an answer ?' 

'0, I've done that! Mr. Pousnett came here 
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himself, and was so terrible pressing I could not but 
say I would make one fool among many.' 

' Ye'll be getting quite conceited now such great 
people are running after ye.' 

' I may. When I feel the symptoms coming on^ 
I'll tell ye, Janet.' 

* And I suppose Eobert is going too ?' 

* He is not going with me, at any rate/ answered 
Mr. McGullagh, too wise and loyal to * let on,' as ho 
would have phrased it, that his son was left out 
in the cold. ' He is still in Holland, as I am given 
to understand ; and now he is one of them he'll see 
enough of the Pousnetts, I'll go bail.' 

* He'll, maybe, be marrying one of the young^ 
ladies ye said played so well,' hazarded Miss Nicol, 
with a sly glance towards Effie. 

* There is nothing impossible ; but I don't think 
that is likely,' observed Mr. McCullagh, in a manner 
which did not encourage Miss Nicol to continue the 
conversation in the same strain. 

' And so ye really are going out to a dance,' sho 
said, after a moment's pause, with a sort of elephan- 
tine playfulness. 

* Ay, and to dinner first,' answered Mr. McCul- 
lagh, glad to get this additional explanation over. 
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' They seem to have taken a wonderful fancy to 
ye/ remarked Miss Nicol dubioasly. 

* And why wouldn't they ?' returned her relative, 
in a tone of defiance. ' Is there anything about me 
that should prevent man or woman taking a fancy to 
me?' 

'No, no; ye misinterpret me altogether/ said 
Miss Nicol hurriedly; *only it appears sudden, 
that's all.' 

' It's not so sudden as the change in you, Janet,' 
retorted Mr. McCullagh. * There was a time when 
^apparently I could do nothing wrong in your esteem ; 
now it would seem there is not a single thing I can 
do right, even to accepting an invite from those who 
have stood friends to my son, and are willing to be 
friendly to me.' 

* Some day ye may know who are your true 
friends,' answered the housekeeper sententiously. 

* Some day, Janet, all things will be revealed ; 
but till then we must just do the best we can with 
the light at our disposal,' answered Mr. McCullagh. 
* And now, to put matters upon a reasonable footing, 
I may tell. ye, once for all, I am not going to be told 
by anybody living under my roof and eating my bread 
who I am to know, or who I am not to know ; where 
I am to go, or where I am not to go ; who I am to 
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call my friends, and who I am to consider my ene- 
mies. Yoa have been taking a wee too much on 
yourself of late, Mistress Nicol, and it is best we 
understood one another soon. We must, in any 
event, do that syne.' 

Mistress Nicol, as he called her — Miss Nicol, 
who once had hoped to change that patronymic for 
the lengthier, if less euphonious, name of McGuUagh 
— who, indeed, still entertained a lingering expecta- 
tion that some day, any day, her kinsman might say, 
* Janet, wuU ye be my wife 7 — for reply only took 
out her handkerchief and applied it to her eyes, to 
conceal perhaps the most genuine tears of rage ever 
shed by a * douce' Scotchwoman. 

Her emotion might have moved many a one of 
the male sex; but Mr. McCuUagh had served an 
apprenticeship to female tactics, and would not have 
been much affected even by a fit of hysterics. 

' I do not see what call ye have to greet, Janet,' 
he said, in his hardest and most unsympathetic 
Doric. * If it was EflSe, now, I could understand it 
better, though, as I told her no later nor yester e'en, 
it's no Bobert's fault he couldna take a fancy to her ; 
and I am sure I'm sorry enough he couldn't. All 
the fretting in the world won't snare a man's heart, 
though.' 
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* Fm very sure I want none of his heart/ ex- 
claimed Effie, in an access of indignation. * I take 
it hard of ye, nncle, to make so little of me as to 
<;onceit such a thing.' 

' It's no making little of ye to conceit ye might 
have taken a liking to my son/ retorted Mr. 
McGullagh. 

*Ay, but it is/ retorted EfiBe, *if he never 
thought of me.' 

* I'm thinking ye've the best of it, my lass/ 
returned Mr. McCullagh, who was just> if not 
chivalric. *'Ye're quite right ; and I'm fain to ask 
your pardon for what I said just now. I'm real 
sorry you and Robert couldn't make a match of it. 
I'd have liked it well enough, though ye haven't a 
halfpenny-piece, or the chance of one.' 

* There's no need to mind me I have no money/ 
expostulated EiSe, who indeed looked as unlike a 
young woman possessed of a ' great fortune' as a 
young woman well could. 

* If he'd had a mind for ye, I'd have made that 
right, though,* explained Mr. McCullagh blandly. 
* But there's no use talking about that now.' 

* If I'd been consulted,' interposed Miss Nicol, 
whose tears were now dry, * there would have been 
no use at anytime. I would rather see my brother's 
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«bild in her co£Sn than wife to a man who hasn^t a 
thought beyond his genteel figure and his well-fitting 
clothes.' 

* Would ye now !' said Mr. McCullagh, after the 
manner of an interjection. 

*I wish ye wouldn't quarrel concerning Eobert 
over me/ suggested E£Se, who at that moment was 
the coolest of the party. ' I do assure ye both I am 
not troubling my head about him.' 

'And I am very certain I am not/ exclaimed 
Miss Nicol, with a gasping sob. 

* And ye may both take your oath, I am not now,' 
^finished Mr. McCullagh. * The lad has struck out 
a course for himself, and a fine course it is. I never 
thought any son of mine; and more especially the 
:son least resembling myself, would do so well as 
Bobert has done. I'm thinking none of us knew 
what was in that boy. I take shame to myself whiles 
for thinking his brothers would beat him in the race.' 

' The race isn't over yet, mind that,' said Miss 
Nicol, with a certain Satanic exultation. 

' God forgive me, Janet, if I wrong ye ; but I 
think ye'd be glad if Eobert came a cropper,' 
observed Mr. McCullagh, wisely avoiding the dis- 
cussion Miss NicoPs speech invited. 

' 0, I've no ill-will to Robert, I'm sure,' she 
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answered. 'He's well enough behavedy and fair 
spoken into the bargain. The worst fault I've to 
find with him is, he has more outside his head than 
he'll ever have in.' 

'He's got a fine shock of curlv black hair, if that's 
what ye mean/ answered Mr. McGullagh ; ' and 
maybe, if we'd had curly black hair, we might have 
been a thought proud of it too.' 

Robert as partner in Pousnetts' and Bobert as 
manager were two quite distinct personages. Mr. 
McGullagh now recalled the facts that, 'first or last,* 
his eldest bom had never, so to speak, cost him a 
penny; that he had, in appearance and manners, 
been a credit to the house of McGullagh; and that 
perhaps, upon the whole, he had been hardly done 
by. Miss Nicol's antagonistic remarks did more to 
establish Bobert in his father's good books than any 
amount of praise could have effected. 

'I'm of the opinion,' said Miss Nicol, 'that 
we'll all of us have to be content with the hair the 
Almighty sends us.* 

'I think He almost forgot you and me, Janet,* 
remarked Mr. McGullagh, with an awful pleasantry. 
'We've neither of us much more covering to our 
heads nor Efiie, and she doesn't own enough to keep 
out a small shower of summer rain.' 
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Having delivered himself of which genial remark, 
Mr. McCuUagh left the room, and sought his sane-* 
iiuary on the ground-floor. 

While he was still a struggling man, doing, in 
his early days, a small business, that apartment had 
leen the common sitting-room for himself and family. 
After his wife's death, however, he changed the 
arrangement of the house, dividing the chamber in 
twain, and taking one half for a private office, and 
devoting the other to sleep. Here he had for years 
been wont to retire when he got tired of his women- 
folk or wished to work out any problem in arithmetic 
which required the whole devotion of his mind. Lat- 
terly he had shut himself in this quiet haven more 
frequently than of yore, for he found many questions 
to think oiit in solitude ; and it was, besides, an un- 
deniable fact that, since she heard of the greatness 
thrust on Robert, Miss Nicol ' was not near so plea- 
sant as she might be.' 

She never missed an opportunity of giving the 
young man's vanity what Mr. McCullagh styled a 

* side-wipe;' and worse than all, she did not hesitate 

* whiles' to indulge in a * nasty sneer' regarding her 
patron himself. 

Mr. McCullagh reviewed Miss Nicol, and came 
to the conclusion * he wasna just satisfied' with that 
VOL. I. u 
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lady. She was ' taking on her' in a way he did not 
exactly understand. He recalled the fact that years 
previously Miss Nicol had once before * tried it on' 
with him, and signally got the worst of the encoun- 
ter. On the occasion in question she wanted to wring 
out of him a promise of an annual ' steepend/ she 
who was boarded and lodged at his expense, and had 
' no call to soil her fingers.* 

Miss Nicol took quite another view of the matter, 
and, although she had a small income sufficient to 
provide her with dress, thought she was well worth 
five-and-twenty pounds a year. 

* Ye're out of your mind, Janet,' Mr. McCullagh 
informed her ; ' seeing the riches and extravagance 
of London has turned your head a wee, I'm think- 
ing.' 

* My cousin John says he'll be glad to give me 
thirty pounds a year if I'll go to Liverpool and keep 
house for him.' 

* Then ye can't do better nor accept his offer,' 
observed Mr. McCullagh, in his most decided man- 
ner. 

*I'm sure I don't want to leave ye,' answered Miss 
Nicol, * if ye can only pay me something.' 

' I can pay ye nothing,' retorted Mr. McCullagh, 
' nothing at all. It's not as if ye were a servant ; 
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ye know, yeVe your time to yourself. The children 
are at school most part of the day, and ye can sit 
down to your book, or your needle, or, if ye prefer it, 
go out and see your friends. I told ye before, and I 
tell ye again, that so long as ye don't stint the food 
ye may keep aught ye can save out of the house- 
keeping.' 

* Out of the housekeeping !' repeated Miss Nicol, 
with a sudden uplifting of hands and eyes. * Pre- 
serve us ! A flea would starve upon all that is to be 
saved out of the money you allow.' 

* If ye're dissatisfied, ye'd best see how ye can 
hit things oflf with your cousin : only mind this, 
Janet, once ye leave here, ye'U leave for always. I 
can't have ye coming back again in case ye find, 
when ye get down to Liverpool, ye've jumped out of 
the frying-pan into the fire;' which last hint was 
so unmistakable Miss Nicol decided to remain in 
Basinghall-street. 

* Better the you know,' she thought, * than 

the you don't.' 

She was aware her cousin John had a consider- 
able spice of ill -temper in his nature; for which 
reason, and also because she firmly believed Mr. 
McCuUagh would one day make her all his own, 
she decided to stay where she was, save any trifle 
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she could out of candle-ends, and wait patiently 
for what, in the fulness of time, might be brought 
forth. 

* I wonder what she has in her mind now T con- 
sidered Mr. McCullagh, reverting to the insubordi- 
nation of his womenkind. ' I'm not surprised at 
EflBe, because I've been forced to come down pretty 
heavy over her knuckles to rout that notion of Eobert 
out of her mind ; but Janet seems clean demented. 
A fine thin^, indeed, if I am to ask her leave and 
license before I go to eat my dinner at a friend's 
house !' 

He went on with some work he had brought with 
him from the opposite office, and becoming gradu- 
ally absorbed in the interesting details of business, 
soon forgot all about Miss Nicol's discontent and 
Effie's disappointment ; indeed, he had so many cal- 
culations to make and important items to enter that 
time slipped away without his noticing the fact, and 
he was only at length aroused from his occupation 
by a gentle knocking on the panel of the door. 

* Come in, come in,' he cried, ' whoever ye are \ 
0, it's you, Effie, is it ?' he added, as that meek and 
colourless young person advanced a step or two into 
the room. 

'Will I bring ye down a cup of tea?' she said,. 
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in that low voice of hers which always seemed to be 
begging pardon for making itself heard at all. 

* What, is it that late 7 asked Mr. McCuUagh. 
* Why, bless me,' he went on, ' I had no notion of 
the hour ! No, no : I'll come up. I'll follow ye 
immediately. Is the tea wet T 

* Ay, this twenty minutes,' answered Effie. 'That'a 
why I thought I'd tell ye ;' and she flitted, with her 
dull, lifeless, ungirlish step, back to the first floor, 
where she now lit a candle, and poured more water 
into the teapot, and buttered some scones she had 
been keeping hot on a little toaster hanging before 
the meagre fire. 

* Ye've a good smell here,' said Mr. McCullagh^ 
entering the room, a minute afterwards. 'What is. 
it — griddle-cakes T 

*I thought I'd bake ye some scones,' answered 
Effie. * Ye didn't take much dinner, I noticed.' 

* I'd plenty for my dinner : but scones are aye 
welcome. Where's Janet ?' 

* If ye mind she said she was going round this, 
evening to see old Mrs. Anderson.' 

* I b'lieve she did,' returned Mr. McCuUagh, who 
felt his kinswoman's absence a relief. * Those sconea 
are capital, Effie ; ye've a rare light hand for baking 
of all sorts.' 
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Effie received this compliment in silence, with a 
drooping head and a sad smile. It was an awfal 
experience to try to keep up a conversation with her. 
Nevertheless Mr. McCuUagh, who possessed the great 
virtue of never sulking, plunged cheerfully into the 
abyss. 

* Have ye been for a walk to-day ?' 

* No, I haven't.' 

' But yell have been for your music-lesson T 
*No.' 

* How's that ? Why didn't ye go f 

* It's not the day for it.* 

'Ye're not eating anything. Have a piece of 
scone ?' 

' I'm doing very well,' answered Effie, munching 
a morsel of stale bread. 

* Nonsense ! Take some of this while it's hot ;' 
and Mr. McCuUagh hospitably handed the plate across 
the table. Effie modestly helped herself to the eighth 
portion of one of the delicacies proffered. * And so 
this isn't the day you have your lesson ?' 

*No.' 

*D'ye think ye're getting on well with the piano?' 

* I can't tell.' 

* But your mistress says you've made great head.' 

* Ay, so she says.' 
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* Ye don't speak as if ye were exactly of her 
opinion.' 

Mr. McCullagh intended this remark merely in 
the way of a polite observation, for his mind was 
wandering oflfon quite an opposite path from Effie 
and her music ; but the maiden accepted it as a query. 

* Well, I'm not,' she said, in that low slow drawl 
which was to English ears so inexpressibly aggra- 
vating, but which Mr. McCullagh considered the 
* right sort of thing' in a * lassie.' * If she'd just a 
bit more life about her,' he sometimes added. * I 
thought I was getting on fairly till I heard you talk- 
ing about the way those ladies ** made the piano 
speak." ' 

* D'ye mean Mr. Pousnett's daughters ?' 

* I couldn't mean anybody else,' answered EflSe 
meekly. 

* Well, their performing is something beyond the 
ordinary, that's a sure thing,' said Mr. McCullagh 
meditatively. 

* Ye don't think I'd ever be able to play like 
them ?' 

* Ye might, ye know,' replied her relative. But 
his tone implied that if he had observed * ye might 
not,' it would have been nearer the mark. 

' I was talking to Mrs. Olfradine about it,' went 
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on Effie, * and she tells me she believes musicians 
are born, not made.' 

* That's curious too, and her a teacher.' 

* She can teach,' continued Effic, taking heart to 
speak out her parable ; * but she can't play, not like 
those you were telling me of.' 

* That's a pity,' answered Mr. McCullagh, help- 
ing himself to another scone. 

' And I'm very sure,' finished EflSe, putting a 
little drop of tea in her cup and filling it up with 
lukewarm water, — * I'm very sure Fll never be able 
to play like them either.* 

* Ye'U play well enough,' returned Mr. McCul- 
lagh encouragingly. *It's nice to hear the piano- 
forte made go through its paces once in a way ; but 
I'd just as lief hear ye droning out some old lilt 
in the twilight, that takes me back to the times 
when I was d lad, and used to follow old Garvin 
Drimly, the blind fiddler, down to the place where 
the steamers landed. My word, he used to make a 
mint of money ! Lord, he could give " Roy's wife 
of Aldivalloch" in a way that might have raised the 
veiy dead ! If ye've done your tea, EflSe, and a very 
poor one it was, go and play us " Roy's wife." ' 

Beautifully compliant. Miss Effie Nicol moved to 
the instrument, which was entirely out of tune, of 
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which several notes were dumb, and evoked from 
its internal economy as best she might the air Mr. 
McCullagh's soul loved exceedingly. 

'Ay, ay,' he said; * that's it. Weel done, Effie ! 
I can see Garvin now, as I've seen him a hundred 
times, with the fiddle pressed against his cheek, and 
his right hand working the bow like a steam-engine, 
and his sightless eyes rolling in his head, and all 
the dirty bairns of the town at his heels, playing 
away like a good one. Let's have it again, Effie ; 
and as, encouraged by his enthusiasm, her stiff awk- 
ward fingers managed to evolve some faint semblance 
of spirit out of the instrument, Mr. McCullagh, who 
had by this time finished his own tea, grew so ex- 
cited, he seized a knife in his left hand and beat time 
with the handle on the table, whilst snapping his 
fingers at intervals jubilantly, he chanted out, in a 
sort of thin cracked tenor, 

* Roy's wife of -4^di-valloch, 
Roy's wife of -4^di-valloch, 
Wot ye how she cheated me, 
As we cam' ower the braes of Balloch ?' 

'Ye'll do, ye'U do, Effie,* he exclaimed, when, 
after having sung all the verses, and ended with a 
shriek on the last syllable, which he pronounced 
* lough,' in a manner no English tongue could ever 
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hope to pronounce, the melody played on the piano 
and the vocal melody died away into silence at the- 
same time. 'Ye'll do. So long as ye can tarn 
a tone like that, ye needn't trouble your head aboui 
Miss Pousnett's shakes and quavers.' 

Mr. McCuUagh had not the faintest idea what a 
quaver might be, but he used the word as a good 
general sort of musical term. 

The fair Effie, not at all elated by the extra- 
ordinary performance in which she had just taken 
part, glided silently from the piano to the tea-table^ 
where, in a dull and mournful manner, she piled 
the plates, knives, cups, saucers, and other impedi- 
menta skilfully upon the tray. Having concluded 
which ceremony, she called the red-armed hard- 
featured servant Mr. McCuUagh generally, in an 
easy colloquial sort of way, mentioned simply as. 
* the gairl.' 
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